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HE best things are nearest—breath in 
your nostrils, light in your eyes, flow- 
ers at your feet, duties at your hand, 


the path of God just before you. Then 
do not grasp at the stars, but do life’s 





plain common work as it comes, cer- 
tain that daily duties and daily bread 


are the sweetest things of life. 
—Lord Houghton 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 








PARTRIDGE INN 
Augusta, Georgia 


My pear Mary: 

I know you will be surprised to receive a letter from Augusta when I had planned to 

go farther south. We stopped over here for repairs and I have fallen in love with 
Augusta and her people. This is the nicest hotel! Everyone is so cordial and con- 
siderate. I have decided to remain here for the rest of the season. 
_ I dropped in the Cullum School of Speech-Reading the other morning. This school, 
as you know, is the only one in the South authorized to teach the Kinzie Method of 
Graded Instruction. I have enrolled for one of the grades. I am in Grade VI. I had 
no idea just how fascinating this work could be. The material is so interesting I am 
always sorry when the lesson is over. I have a lesson every day and there is always class 
practice. I have made many friends and the people of Augusta live up to the South’s 
reputation for hospitality. I have also joined the Augusta Club for the Hard of Hearing 
and this is one of the nicest little clubs I have ever visited. 

Augusta is a beautiful city. I wish you could be with me. I know how you would 
enjoy the warm sunshine and beautiful flowers. 

Write to me when you can. Love to all. 

Devotedly, 
FRANCES. 


P. S. I forgot to tell you that Mrs. Bertram Dates is assisting Mrs. Cuttum in her 
school. She is a fine little teacher. 








Trask School of Lip-Reading 


_ for 7 
The Deafened Adult 


1420 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA : 


' 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction available for the first time 
in Philadelphia : 


Latest scientific method. It lifts one out of the lethargy of deals : 


It trains the powers of observation. ness. - 
Se stimmnlaies the brain It meets all needs of every type and 
grade of pupil. 


vs 


It improves the memory. It brings results. 
It develops concentration. Every deafened person should have this 
It educates. course. 


Enroll now for the winter term 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, MISS EVALINE RAE, 
Principal. Assistant. 
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The Singing Stars 


By Eva R. 


“ HEN the morning stars sang 
together” is a descriptive line 


from one of the epic poems 
of the English language. “The music 
of the spheres” expresses another idea 
of celestial harmony. These are figura- 
tive phrases, no doubt, but they may 
carry a sublime truth to the deafened. 
The highest and best of speech and 
song is for us as truly as for anyone. 
For the hearing of the song of the 
morning stars or the music of the 
spheres does not, depend upon an unim- 
paired auditory nerve, and demands no 
lip-reading substitute. To hear the 
highest requires a heart attuned. 
What do the Morning Stars sing? 
And what is the music of the spheres? 
Look into the commonest experiences of 
life, hear if you must the muffled moan 
of human suffering, but lift a hearing 
heart for the sublime music of life. 
Here is a young woman, bearing her 
first child. The tendency toward deaf- 
ness has been accentuated by the shock 
of child-birth, and as she lies on her 


_ bed, she knows that the doctor and the 


flurse are speaking only because she 
sees their lips move. Yesterday her 
ears heard the doctor’s instructions and 
the nurse’s answers ; today all is silence. 
But beside her lies her first-born. Is 


hearing too great a price to pay for 


~ motherhood ? 


Womankind expects to 


$0 down into the valley of the shadow 
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of death to bring back another soul. 
This young woman had started on the 
great adventure with courage to face 
death, but she had not expected to face 
the rest of her life with deafened ears. 

Is she inconsolable? See the Ma- 
donna smile on her face! The baby 
stirs, and the young mother reaches out 
a quieting hand. The rapt expression 
on her face shows the listening atti- 
tude. The morning stars are singing 
together for her. 

Another case—an ex-service man whose 
hearing went with the noise of battle. 
There was glory in it then—the measure 
of a costly sacrifice. But ten years after- 
wards it seems futile. Who won the war, 
anyway? The shibboleths of an interna- 
tional struggle echo faintly after a decade 
of individual effort in the industrial world 
with the ‘handicap of deafness. Think 
through, think through. Men, perhaps 
more often than women, must think 
through to a saving philosophy of life. 
Does the man whose last heard sound 
was roaring cannon think through on the 
war question any more clearly than those 
whose ears have been confused with prof- 
iteering prices or sharpened with the whir 
of prosperity? Of all classes of people, 
the deafened should be real thinkers. 
And the thinker knows that 


“Humanity moves onward, time makes ancient 
good uncouth. : 

We must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of truth.” 
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Our deaf ex-service man may not be 
able to justify war, but as he thinks 
through he senses the forward move of 
the race, and knows that the Reign of 
International Law is the next era. Far 
off, but clearly, the music of the spheres 
is sounding, the message of the Uni- 
verse is a Righteous Peace. 

But cause and effect do not link to- 
gether so closely for most of us. Our 
deafness was not a costly sacrifice to 
a cause. Whatever compensations life 
may bring, they have nothing to do 
with the fact that we are hard of hear- 
ing. Some childish disease or accident 
of inheritance has placed us among 
those who, having ears, hear not. Shall 
we remain forever in this group? Com- 
mon sense demands that we find the 
best substitute for hearing available 
and articulate with our fellow human 
beings as well and as fully as we can. 
The pages of Vorta tell us of many 
whose achievements have been wonder- 
ful. These lines are written to those 
who have not yet achieved. 

We know the brilliant lip-reader who 
by native ability or acquired art has 
overcome his handicap. I wonder. 
Does not the most proficient among us 
have hours in which he realizes that 
he is different from other folks? Cer- 
tainly we of the rank and file, who 
read only the upper lip (which never 
moves), or who depend upon fading 
batteries, know that of the give and 
take of conversation around us, and of 
all the activities where hearing is in- 
volved, we get the lesser half. It is 
a consoling thought sometimes, that we 
may be getting the better part. Friend- 
ly lips will repeat to us the worth- 
while things, and we are none the worse 
for not having shared the weather re- 
ports and the neighborhood gossip. 
But the listening attitude is character- 
istic of human beings, and if we may 
not listen to all the small talk of our 
group, we shall inevitably substitute 
something else for it. Why not listen 
for the Singing. Stars? It is your 
heart and not your ears that will have 
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to be set attune in order to hear 
It goes without saying that 
mountain-top experience is not the 
everyday routine. And it is in 7 he 


celestial harmonies. Learn to 
closely the lives of those nearest to 


sublime rises above the selfish. 
uncomplaining wage earner of 
family who is beating out a path of 
happiness for those he loves, the busy 
mother whose selfless efforts look far 
into the future for her offspring, the 




















house-cleaner—all these and more 
putting the values of life in their 
relationship. There is that wi 
them that makes for righteousness b 
fore it considers selfish profit. 
may never have heard of the Sing 
Stars. But you of the hearing heart, 
you view humanity sympathetically, 
will catch the Heavenly Harmony o 
those who are working together 
good. 

It is an unfortunate fact that not 
of us are sympathetic lovers of human 
ity. We see human beings as they ap 
pear to be, and not as they are in the 
secret aspirations. And looking at 
man beings only as they appear to 
is pretty discouraging business. 
ever, to try to force our human inter 
ests is not likely to be a successful 
venture. If the stars do not sing for 
you through human contacts, see if you 
can hear them some other way. 

The world of nature is more the 
wonderful consolation. It is an 
lurement to right thinking. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man mi 
countless thousands mourn.” But 
rising and the setting sun, the d 
the grass, the harvest of grain and 
fragrance of flowers inspire us 1% 
courage. There are so many ways 
know nature. For many of us, j 
drink in her beauties is thirst-qu 
ing. But there should be many af 
the deafened who should take 
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special slant of observation, and out 
of some hobby of birds or rocks, of fish 
or tree, wrest contentment and possibly 
genuine achievement. If a hike with a 
congenial spirit or even an auto ride 
with one you love can turn the trick, 
well and good. There are folks so 
sensitive to nature’s influence that they 
can hear the singing stars on a cloudv 
night. But if you are not so easily sat- 
isfied as that, seek out some scientific 
guide post which will point the way to 
a satisfying search for nature’s secrets. 
If you do not find the Singing Stars, 
you may at least sense the hum of har- 
mony in the object of your quest. 

Perhaps you are neither of scientific 
turn of mind, nor yet a spontaneous 
lover of nature. It is hard to conceive 
of any person, especially a deafened 
person, who cares neither for human 
contacts nor for communion with na- 
ture. But for such a one there still re- 
mains the field of books. And what a 
field it is! Dulled hearing makes no dif- 
ference here; the world is ours beneath 
the evening famp. How it stretches back- 
ward and forward and outward! 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the sou! is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
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Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by.” 


The world of books is a real world, 
for the only theme writers have ever 
had is life. And for us with deaf- 
ened ears it is a world set free from a 
harassing limitation. We walk and talk 
with kings or, better, watch the world 
move toward the day of human brother- 
hood. Oh, the genuine book-lover will 
hear the music of the spheres! 

For most of us, it is not one line of 
observation and endeavor, but a diver- 
sity of lines. In other words, it is 
abundant living. If deafened ears do 
not teach us to develop the hearing 
heart, we are indeed dull. But do not 
expect a miracle. There is only one 
record of an angelic choir whose music 
burst gloriously from. the sky. Most of 
human experience comes much more 
slowly than that. But cultivate the 
listening attitude. In your human 
contacts, in your out-door living, in 
your quiet evening hour listen, listen. 
Not with your deafened ears, but with 
your hearing heart. You will hear the 
Singing Stars. 





DREAM-HOUSE 


Marve Betu WILKINSON 


When I build my little house 
With its gardens two— 
One for peas and cabbages, 
One for violets blue— 
I'll have fires of leaping gold 
On a shining hearth, 
Daisies in the bluest bowl 
_ To be found on earth; 
Roses blooming twelve months through, 
Lilacs in the spring; 





Candlesticks of burnished bronze, 
Teakettles that sing; 

Sugar cookies in a crock 
Left in easy reach; 

Jams of huckleberry, plum, 
Apricot and peach. 

Then when winter winds blow fierce, 
Or what season be, 

I will wait for you to come 

. To my house to tea. 









Our President Retires 


of the American Association to Pro- 

mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf elected Dr. Harris Taylor Presi- 
dent of the Association. He has served 
in that capacity for nearly ten years, 
but at the annual meeting of the Board 
on January 18, he declined re-election, 
under orders from his physician. 

When Dr. Taylor became President, 
‘the Association had been in a condi- 
tion of more or less inactivity for sev- 
eral years. Under his leadership it has 
become intensely active, and has made 
invaluable contributions to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

The first Summer Program Meeting 
presided over by Dr. Taylor was held 
at his school, 904 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, in 1924. The program, 
planned to consist chiefly of demonstra- 
tions of actual school work, with round- 
table discussions and one outstanding 
address each day by an invited speaker, 
set a new standard for such confer- 
ences, and its plan of procedure has 
been generally adopted, not only by 
subsequent meetings of the Association 
but also by other organizations. The 
impetus given to the affairs of the As- 
sociation by the success of that meeting 
is still manifest in all lines of its ac- 
tivity. 

In 1924, Clarke School held a sum- 
mer normal school; in 1925, a similar 
course was offered at the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf; in 1926, at the 
Gough School in San Francisco. All of 
these courses were given at the request 
of the Association and with its endorse- 
ment. Then, in 1928, the Association 
undertook the holding of its own sum- 
mer school, selecting the faculty and 
directing the courses officially, at the 
Virginia School, in Staunton. Its success, 
and the success of the Summer Meet- 
ing which followed it, are well known. 
The summer school of 1929, held at 
the Kansas School at Olathe, followed 


|: July, 1920, the Board of Directors 
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closely the plan of the Staunton school, 
and was even more successful, as it con- 
tinued for six weeks and enrolled q 
larger number for college credit. 

In all of these enterprises, and in ny- 
merous others connected directly or in- 
directly with Association work, Dr, 
Taylor has. played a prominent part, 
No meeting of national importance to 
educators of the deaf has been held 
without his being one of its foremost 
participants. He has lived, as few do, 
to see many of his ideas adopted and 
many of his professional colleagues re 
sponding to his influence. Every mem- 
ver of the Association will join with 
the Vorta Review in this expression 
of gratitude to him for his leadership 
and good wishes for his continued 
success. 


THe New PRESIDENT 


Mr. H. M. McManaway, Superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, was ‘unanimously 
elected as Dr. Taylor’s successor. Mr. 
McManaway has been head of the Vir- 
ginia School since 1919, and Secretar 
of the Association since 1921. It is a 
coincidence that he was elected to the 
Association Board at the same meeting 
that saw Dr. Taylor’s first election as 
President. His progressive spirit as af 
educator is already well known, and the 
results of his administration are awaited 
with confidence. He will occupy the 
President’s chair for the first time at 
the Summer Meeting in Milwauk 
which opens June 30, 1930. 

Tue New SEcRETARY 


Mr. T. C. Forrester, Superint 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) School for ‘ 
Deaf, and for many years a member ¢ 
the Board, was elected Secretary 
ceed Mr. McManaway. It is intere 
to note that he also succeeds his 
cessor in the Rochester School, Mr 
Westervelt, who served a long t 
Secretary of the Association. 
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Harris [aylor-an Appreciation 


By Evsert A. GRUVER 


of Directors of the American As- 

sociation to Promote the Teaching 

of Speech to the Deaf, Dr. Taylor, as 

he said, sang his “Swan Song” and re- 
tired from the presidency. 

It was a good song and he sang it 


A" the January meeting of the Board 





well. Hereafter, we shall hear him as 
one of the strongest members of the 
chorus. 

His leadership has been democratic— 
like his life and thought—and like the 
organization he served and honored. 

His many friends recall with the 


HARRIS TAYLOR, LL.D. 
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liveliest. pleasure their long association 
with him—first as a member, then di- 
rector and general secretary and finally 
as president, and take great pride in 
his ability and achievement. 

Dr. Taylor is not only a leader in the 
field of the education of the deaf, but 
an outstanding figure in good citizen- 
ship as well. He has given both his 
time and his money to the cause of the 
Association, dedicating himself to the 
promotion of the teaching of speech 
to the deaf and the improvement of the 
teaching profession generally. 

He served as president nearly ten 
years, the longest term in the history 
of the Association, directing its affairs 
with unusual skill and grace. 

We shall not easily resign ourselves 
to the loss of a presiding officer of the 
Association whose knowledge of its 
aims and problems is incomparable and 
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whose genial wit has never failed to 
harmonize dissenting views, and it is @ 
matter of congratulation to all inter 
ested in those aims and problems that 
the Association has greatly profited by 
Dr. Taylor’s able presidency for so long 
a term. 

In attempting to express some meas- 
ure of the regret we all feel on his re 
tirement from the presidency, I wish ak 
so to congratulate Dr. Taylor upon his 
long and faithful service and upon his — 
well earned relief from its arduous 
duties and to assure him of the admi- 
ration and affection which my fellow- 
members of the Board of Directors of 
the Association, the teachers, and the 
deaf entertain for him. Not merely as 
our retiring president but as our friend, 
the membership of the Association 
wishes him God speed as he continues 
his life’s work. . 





He May Be a Plodder but He Makes Progress 


By Laura Davies Hott 


man, Mr. John’ Botten, has 

worked in the city engineer’s of- 
fice of the city of Cleveland, Ohio. His 
official title is now, “Senior Assistant 
Engineer in the Engineering and Con- 
struction Department.” He has earned 
his place of authority and his reputa- 
tion as one of the best and most accu- 
rate tunnel engineers in the state, by 
hard work and close application to the 
details of his job. He can start dig- 
ging an underground sewer at the two 
ends a half mile or more apart, working 
toward the center so accurately that 
the two parts of his tunnel will meet 
with an error of less than one. sixteenth 
of an inch. Intricate problems in log- 
arithms are mere child’s play with him. 
He has lived and thought in terms of 
computing unknowns so long that he 
juggles figures with ariazing rapidity. 


Pine twenty-nine years a deafened 


A part of his job is to figure out dis 
tances which cannot be measured on the 
ground, such as the distance across a 
lake or through a hill. Instead of 
measuring the distance direct he marks 
out a trianglé; two sides of which he 
can measure. Then he can compute the 
unknown side in the seclusion of his 
office. - 
He rejoices in the fact that he can 
figure all day ina noisy office without 
interruption, while the men around 
him are distracted and cannot concen 
trate because of the talking and con 
fusion. “But,” he says, “I could ¢ 
my work alongside of a boiler shop % 
well as I could in a sound proof root 
I read a big editorial in one of 
Cleveland Sunday papers a short time 
ago about the effect on the nervous sys 
tem of all the noises you hear in 
city—automobile horns, street cars 
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flat wheels, whistles, etc., but they 
affect me not at all,” 

Six years of his service for Cleveland 
were spent on tunnel work, intercepting 
sewers from five to ten feet in diameter, 
building his tunnels from fifty to one 
hundred and forty feet underground. 
That isn’t so simple as it sounds, either, 
for most of these tunnels were driven 
through wet quicksand. To hold back 
the water, the men had to work under 
air pressure, varying from ten to twenty- 
five pounds more than atmospheric air 
pressure, with a system of air-locks to 
enable the workers to pass to and fro. 

“It really wasn’t bad after you got 
used to it,” he declared, with his in- 
nate modesty. “It was pretty uncom- 
fortable for a few minutes, of course, 
but after that the air has had a chance 
to circulate through your system and 
the pressure on your body is equalized. 
I could hear better while under air 
pressure than when outside, but think 
it had a bad effect on my hearing even- 
tually. I was only partially deaf twenty- 
nine years ago, but for the past six 
or seven years I can hear nothing. I 
have read about deafness being helped 
by dropping from a high altitude to a 
lower suddenly in an airplane, but do 
not think much of it. You get the same 
experience in an air-lock when going 
into a tunnel, and we were always ad- 
vised to take it as slowly as possible to 
avoid bad effects.” 

Mr. Botten likes tunnel work, and 
says that, as a general thing, the work- 
ers were as safe down there as on the 
surface. He has had his narrow es- 
capes, though. Let him tell you about 
some of them: 


We were working over half a mile from 


' the air-lock in a five and one half foot cir- 


tunnel, under twenty pounds of air 
pressure. Allowing for planking in the bot- 
tom of the tunnel we had less than five feet 

d room. When we had finished our 
work at the end of the tunnel, we started 
back to the air-lock on a flat car, without any 

drawn by a mule. There were four of 
Us, counting the mule driver, besides a sur- 
Veyor’s transit and tripod. It was the mule’s 
last trip for the day and he must have known 








The sun dial is a bit of Mr. Botten’s own 
ingenious handiwork. 


it, for he started to run. There was no 
brake on the car and he had to keep running 
to keep ahead of it. The more we yelled the 
faster he ran. We went around a curve and 
passed a switch but the car never left the 
track. We were finally stopped at another 
switch where another mule with a train of 
cars was waiting for us to pass. There was 
a grand mix-up of men, mules and cars, but 
no one was hurt, though it was a wild ride 
while it lasted. 

At another time we were down in the tun- 
nel in the cage at the bottom of the shaft 
that went up to the surface. Just as we 
stepped out of the cage into the tunnel, down 
came an empty car, crashing where we had 
i The man up above had lost control 
of it. 


Such experiences he accepts as part 
of the day’s work, discounting the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of his position. 
When asked about them or himself he 
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adroitly shifts the conversation away 
from the man John Botten and his ex- 
ploits toward something else in which 
he finds interest and pleasure. 

Chief among these topics is his 
garden. He has the reputation of rais- 
ing more strawberries to the square 
foot, on his forty by one hundred foot 
patch, than anybody else in the city. 
He specializes in dahlias, too, and says: 

Gardening is good 
recreation for any- 
one, whether deaf or 
not. In it you have 
something to look for- 
ward to all the year. 
I planted some aura- 
tum lilies among the 
peonies late last No- 
vember after the first 
snow fall. The first 
of May I could see 
no sign of them and 
was going to dig 
them up to see if I 
had planted them right 
side up. We had a 
warm rain for two 
days, and two of them 
appeared above the 
ground. So you can 
get some good les- 
sons in patience as 
well as exercise out 
of your garden. 


The sun dial, by 
which Mr. Botten 
is standing in the picture, is a bit of his 
own ingenious handiwork and adorns 
one corner of his garden where his two 
tiny grandchildren love to. play. 

Mr. Botten is one of the ‘incorpo- 
rators of the Cleveland Lip Reading 
Club and greatly enjoys the public 
school classes under Miss Louise How- 
ell. “As a lip reader,” Miss Howell 


says, “Mr. Botten does not typify pro- 
nounced natural ability, but rather the 
student who quietly and_ persistently 
keeps at it and adds to his ability as 
time goes on.” 





Mr. Botten’s small grandson, who loves to 
“help” in the garden. 
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The plodder, who perseveres and 
shows progress, encourages the average 
lip reader far more than one of pro- 
nounced natural ability. The average 
lip reader is the one who gets a little 
thrill of victory with Mr. Botten out of 
a very ordinary experience which he re- 
lates: “I stood on a busy street corner 
the other day for fifteen minutes, wait- 
ing for a suburban car. In that time 
three different peo- 
ple asked me where 
they could get cer- 
tain cars, and | 
think I directed 
them to the proper 
corner every time.” 

The thrill in lit- 
tle experiences like 
this comes from 
the ability to jus- 
tify the strangef’s 
assumption that one 
is possessed of all 
his faculties. After 
all, no one wants 
to be different, to 
show signs of in- 
feriority, when he 
knows in his heart 
that he isn’t im 
ferior. Herein lies much of the value 
of lip-reading as a builder of morale. 
Its victories stimulate self-confidence. 

A quiet, steady worker, a_ great 
reader, a modest, dignified, unassum- 
ing man, Mr. Botten has, even though 
totally deafened, advanced himself 
steadily in his city’s service, filling 4 
man’s place among men, providing 
well for his family and finding much 
enjoyment in his work, his recreations 
and his associates. It is an example 
worthy of emulation as well as com 
mendation. : a 





T is not what we have, but what we are, that measures 
either our civilization or our worthwhileness. 






—Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 
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Alon, Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 
—T. Moore. 





A Visit to Beinn Bhreagh 


By MAbELEINE DE SoyReEs 


OR years I had wanted to re-visit 

Cape Breton, that lovely sea-girt 

island that forms the most easterly 
region of Canada, and more especially 
Baddeck, an enchanting village on the 
Bras d’Or Lakes which captivated the 
heart of Alexander Graham Bell more 
than forty years ago. I had been there 
as a little girl and had heard exciting 
stories of the experiments in kite-flying 
carried on by Dr. Bell and his associates, 
and once even saw one floating like a red 
bird far overhead. And so, when the 
opportunity came last September for a 
holiday jaunt to Nova Scotia, I lost no 
time in making plans for a_ personal 
visit to Beinn Bhreagh, that famous 
mountain home overlooking the most 
beautiful part of the Bras d’Or. 

Leaving Sydney very early one morn- 
ing by a little steamer that makes tri- 
weekly trips up and down the lakes, I 
felt a thrill of excitement over the an- 
ticipated pilgrimage. The scenery was 

_ 8 magnificent that I was almost over- 
whelmed by the constant succession of 
views, each lovelier than the last, and 
when finally the boat rounded a densely 
wooded headland I was not surprised to 
be told that we were in sight of Bad- 
deck, for above the tree-tops I could 


glimpse the tall chimneys and peaked 
gables of the great house that for so 
many years had been the setting for Dr. 
Bell’s varied activities. 

Baddeck itself is a deliciously un- 
spoiled village of quite remarkable pic- 
turesqueness. It consists of one main 
street whereon are the hotels, churches 
and a surprisingly good little public 1i- 
brary. Having read that famous trav- 
elogue by Charles Dudley Warner about 
“Baddeck,” I was determined to stay at 
what he knew as “Telegraph House,” 
now re-named more poetically “The 
Lakelyn,” and once settled I lost no time 
in hiring a car in which to set out for 
Beinn Bhreagh. 

For six miles the roadway wound in 
and out, skirting the edge of the Bras 
d’Or and bordered by evergreens. Then 
a simple, rustic gateway prepared one 
for arrival at the estate itself and very 
soon the great hall came into view. 

Though the Bell family had been in 
the habit of visiting this region ever 
since 1885, Beinn Bhreagh Hall was not 
built until 1892. Dr. Bell and his wife 
had sought carefully for a summer home 
where they could enjoy sea bathing and 
mountain air in the midst of simple sur- 
roundings. They discovered just what 
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The summer home of the late Alexander Graham Bell, in Cape Breton Island, is 
situated on a wooded headland surrounded on three sides by the salt water of 
Bras d’Or Lakes. 








Phekenien’ by Gilbert Gros 
The top of the hill was Dr. Bell’s constant delight and is his last resting place. 
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they desired at Baddeck and, wit by bit, 
bought up the various farms that were 
scattered over the large headland, until 
finally the present property came into 
being, named from the Gaelic, meaning 
“Beautiful Mountain.” 

Shortly after my arrival I was intro- 
duced to the daughters of Dr. Bell, Mrs. 
Gilbert Grosvenor and Mrs. David Fair- 
child, through whose hospitality and 
thoughtfulness I was able to realize my 
cherished desire, a visit to the mountain 
summit where Dr. Bell and his wife are 
buried. 

As the weather was rather threatening 
Mrs. Fairchild drove me in her car, and 
as we were following the winding road 
she expressed the hope that her young 
daughter was not going to be caught in 
the impending rain-storm. She had 
hardly spoken the words when we caught 
sight of a slender, dark-eyed girl strid- 
ing down the mountain-side, clad in a 
scarlet blanket coat with the hood up to 
protect her hair. She carried a small 
rifle over her shoulder and her feet were 
bare. Like some lithe Indian princess 
she strode towards us, smiling gayly, and 
explained that she had been having a 
happy walk by herself. There was no 
mistaking her for anyone but a grand- 
daughter of Dr. Bell, who loved nothing 
better than to climb the mountain clad 
only in a bathing suit while the rain 
poured down upon his bare head! 

I felt deeply moved as I stood at last 
onthe summit and followed my hostesses 
to the level clearing not far from the 
driveway. To me there was something 
inexpressibly fitting in that resting place, 
so far removed from the turmoil of 


cities. Under a canopy of sky, and shel- 


tered by a young grove of evergreens, 
there was only the carpet of green turf 
to mark the spot where one of the great- 
ést men of our age has been laid to rest. 
Near the double grave a large boulder 
lay half buried in the earth in the same 
Spot where it may have rolled perhaps 
scores of years back, and it is to remain 
the only visible monument to distinguish 
this spot from its surroundings. Until 
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this autumn no inscription had been 
placed on the stone, but recently a tablet 
has been designed for it by Spicer- 
Simson, a well-known artist. 

As I stood there I was reminded of a 
passage in Catherine Mackenzie’s fine 
biography of Dr. Bell* in which she de- 
scribes those early days at Baddeck when 
Dr. Bell and his wife made their first 
exploration of the countryside. On one 
of these expeditions they rowed across 
the quiet bay, “and together they climbed 
to the top of the hill . . . from a little 
clearing at the summit they could sec a 
magnificent panorama of the Bras d’Or’s 
shimmering reaches, and its blue en- 
carcling hills, range back of low range, 
fading into purple distances. They 
were enchanted with the view and deter- 
mined to own the hill if they could. The 
hilltop was Bell’s favorite haunt.” 

Looking down at that vast expanse of 
water I could understand the wonder and 
the pleasure that must have filled the 
hearts of those two eager lovers of na- 
ture, although, to my keen disappoint- 
ment, the rain began and a thick mist 
shut out the farther reaches of the lake 
frem our sight. 

‘Returning downhill I was impressed 
bysthe fact that the mountain top is so 
aécessible now to motors, thanks to the 
courtesy of Dr. Bell’s family, who have 
never denied the public the privilege of 
seeing the famous view. As many as 
200 cars a day travel over this roadway 
during the summer months. The roads 
over the estate, about five miles in al], 
have been carefully laid out to fit in with 
the natural scenery, and, thanks to Dr. 
Fairchild’s care, the entire estate is a 
model of its kind. Dr. Fairchild, I was 
told, has found infinite enjoyment in his 
hobby of experimenting in the gardens 
of Beinn Bhreagh, and not only this, 
but he has likewise established a bio- 
logical nucleus there for research and 
study of Nova Scotia flora and fauna. 

The traditions of five generations are 
bound wp in the Hall and its surround- 
ings, and it is small wonder that each 

*See Volta Review, September, 1929, page 696. 
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Photograph by Gilbert Grosvenor 


A fireplace at Beinn Bhreagh, and Dr. Bell’s daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, 
the present owner of the estate. 


toom, each view and even the furnish- 
ings and fittings, scarcely altered since 
Dr. Bell’s time, have taken on their own 
individual associations. 

From Dr. Bell’s former library here, 
his son-in-law, Dr. Grosvenor, during 
the summer months, carries on his work 
as Editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine, a task he has directed for 
the past thirty years. Dr. Grosvenor 
told many recollections of both Dr. and 
Mrs. Bell, and. showed photographs of 
each, taken by members of the family. 


Beinn Bhreagh Hall is big and com- 
fortable, with large, airy rooms each 
having a fireplace. The entrance hall 
boasts an enormous one, so big that the 
proverbial ox could surely be roasted 


whole inside it. The rooms are so de- 
signed as to look down upun the finest 
views, and each window seems like a 
frame of some landscape by Constable 
or Corot. 

Upstairs is the “study,” located in a 
quiet wing, where Dr. Bell experimented 
and worked with one thing after another, 
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and here all his own furniture remains 
undisturbed—his reading lamp, book- 
cases and table. It is a small room but 
infinitely restful, and here the children 
might gather in the evening while some 
one read aloud and others sewed. Lead- 
ing from it was a corridor, off which 
were the other bedrooms, all facing the 
front. Of these I was most interested 
in the one occupied by Mrs. Fairchild 
before her marriage, which has a curious 
and. artistic border or frieze made of 
plaster inset with shells picked by by 
the Bell children from the shores of the 
lake, and arranged in a symmetrical pat- 
tern around the room. 

Mrs. Bell’s apartment interested me 
particularly too because of the many pic- 
tures on its walls, some of herself in 
characteristic attitudes. Everyone of 
course knows her story and of her cour- 
ageous acceptance of the thandicap of 
deafness, experienced since early child- 
hood. The account of her happy mar- 
riage and her later life are charmingly 
described by Catherine Mackenzie in 
her biography, but I was privileged to 
learn further details from her daughters 
about how she carried on the routine 
of daily life, and of her marvelous skill 
in speech-reading, of her splendid execu- 
tive ability and her devotion to her bril- 
liant husband, whose tenderness and af 
fection never failed her throughout a 
lifetime. 

There is a picture of them both, 
caught by the camera as they were walk- 
ing down the driveway at Beinn Bhre- 
agh hand in hand, he with his white 
hair and magnificent beard, his broaa 
shoulders thrown back and his eyes 
twinkling with amusement; she with her 
habitual air of self-reliance and serene 
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contentment, sharing her husband’s ee 


joyment of the moment. In their sim. 
ple, country clothes they were caught 
in an unstudied pose seldom or never 
captured in the usual formal portrait. 

Later that day Mrs. Fairchild took 
me to see her pretty cottage quite close 
to Beinn Bhreagh Hall, and here we had 
tea by a great stone fireplace, together 
with oat-cakes, the recipe for which came 
out of the Highlands of Scotland. Here 
also I saw a collection of hooked rugs 
made by the countrywomen of the dis- 
trict under the direction of an American 
lady who came to Cape Breton at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Grosvenor and Mrs. 
Fairchild. In fact none but hooked 
rugs are found in any of the rooms, 
some examples being very old, others 
copies of traditional patterns. 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs, 
“Casey” Baldwin is also nearby, and 
this too I saw and admired. A typical 
Swiss chalet in design, it fits charmingly 
into its rustic surroundings, its_ interior 
showing evidence of unusual taste and 
picturesqueness. Mr. Baldwin was as- 
sociated for years with Dr. Bell in his 
experimental work with flying machines 
and fast boats, but at present he is 
carrying on work with hydrofoils and 
maintains a small boat building establish- 
ment near his cottage. 

Some months ago a rumor gained cur- 
rency that Beinn Bhreagh was to be sold 
by the Bell family, but this has Deen 
promptly and publicly denied. So long 
as any member of this distinguished 


family survives Beinn Bhreagh will ever 


be a summer home, as well as a shrine 
for all to visit who would honor the 
memory of Alexander Graham Bell wal 
Mabel Hubbard Bell. 





HERE are souls in this world which have the 
gift of finding joy everywhere, and of leaving 
it behind them wherever they go. 


—F aber 
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Lost and Found 


By Louis R. Errier, M. D. 


Foreword :—Local organizations for the hard of hearing are already making plans 
for National Hearing Week. Newiy formed leagues are asking headquarters for sug- 
gestions. Perhaps no better plan can be offered than the securing of cooperation from 
local otologists. The following article, if presented to doctors, should prove a medium 
of approach and a winner of support from the medical profession. It is an address made 
last year before the Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing during National Hearing Week. 


ditions conducted by the Chris- 

tian nations against the Moham- 
medans. There were seven such Cru- 
sades between 106 and 1270. Their main 
purpose was to win back the Holy 
Land from the infidel. They were 
called “Crusades” because the Christian 
warriors wore the sign of the cross. 

A crusade has come to mean any en- 
terprise undertaken with zeal and enthu- 
siasm. The campaign of education con- 
ducted by the Leagues for the Hard 
of Hearing during “Better Hearing 
Week” is a crusade. You are crusaders. 
With zeal and enthusiasm, you will be 
expected during this week to make con- 
verts to the cause of lip-reading. You 
will share thus in the great scheme of 
rehabilitation which lip-reading affords. 

Grover Whalen, the police commis- 
sioner of New York City, made a dis- 
tinction recently between “salvage” and 
“rehabilitation.” In talking over the 
radio during Collier’s Hour, he empha- 
sized that salvage means _ salvation. 
Salvage is a term that applies to the 
salvation of ships, goods, or lives from 
the perils of the sea or any other great 
danger. Salvage may be accomplished 
successfully even at the expense of 
health, wealth, and what not. Rehabili- 
tation, on the other hand, goes farther 
than salvage. It is the act of reinstate- 
ment or restoration to good repute or 
good health or any other original state 
that temporarily may have been lost. 
Rehabilitation is a rebirth. One must 
be saved to be rehabilitated. 


Tu Crusades were military expe- 


A fine opportunity for rehabilitation 
exists among the hopelessly deafened. 
At one stage or another, they come to 
us doctors looking for help in a help- 
less condition. When we find that help 
is denied them by the restrictions of 
medical science, we are prone to salve 
our consciences by foisting off sympathy 
instead. Sympathy was all that former- 
ly could be given. Of recent years, 
however, we have found a cogent sub- 
stitute. We now have lip-reading to 
offer. We have here a tangible remedy 
that makes sympathy needless. All the 
deafened need now is encouragement. 
The success of lip-reading makes the 
doctor’s task a lighter one. When his 
skill has been balked he can at least 
offer lip-reading in compensation. In- 
stead of black despair, he can now 
bring a ray of sunshine into lives. He 
can throw open the door to salvation 
and, what is more, to rehabilitation. 
Under proper conditions, a place that 
has been lost may again be won. 

The average deafened person is a 
prey to several successive moods. The 
first of these is apprehension; the second 
is depression; the third is aloofness ; and 
the fourth is seclusion. 

‘Those of us who have come in con- 
tact with a deafened person in the 
early stages are impressed at once by 
his tautness. He is straining with 
might and main not only to hear what 
is said, but to hoodwink us into think- 
ing he hears what he actually has 
missed. He fears to ask us to repeat. 
He dreads the thought of saying the 
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wrong thing in retort. He is in a state 
of constant nervous tension that belies 
his efforts to appear at ease. Naturally, 
he is apprehensive lest we discover his 
hearing deficiency. Embarrassment and 
false pride keep him for a long time 
from admitting it to himself. He 
adopts all manner of petty deceptions 
in the hope of distracting us from it. 
The strain, however, is more than even 
a well person could stand. The deaf- 
ened ends his day a nervous wreck. 
The second step in the sequence is 
depression. In his attempts to save his 
face, the deafened person is forced to 
admit finally, at least to himself, that 
his efforts are fruitless. His friends 
have long realized what he himself has 
refused to admit. The only one he has 
fooled is himself. Again, false pride 
keeps him from consulting a physician 
until a long time has elapsed and 
deafening may have become progres- 
sively worse. Usually at this stage, it 
is too late for cure. When, at long 
last, a physician is finally consulted, the 
deafened individual will still try to 
minimize his deformity. The astute 
physician, however, will not be fooled. 
If there is no prospect of improvement 
by treatment, he will be forced to be 
the bearer of bad tidings. And yet, he 
may soften the blow. Here is his op- 
portunity for lauding the benefits of lip- 
reading. Too often, however, the pa- 
tient at this time will distrust anything 
but a hopeful yerdict. He will be in no 
mood to become interested in lip-read- 
ing because it seems to sound the death- 
knell of hope. In many cases, there- 
fore, he will decide to seek further. 
Again and again he will be discouraged 
by the reputable physician. In the end, 
faith will be lost in medical science 
and resort had to all manner of adver- 
tized cures and quackeries that a host 
of well-meaning friends will suggest. 
Again, all to no purpose. He will be 
tempted even by the well-propagandized 
quick dive in an airplane. This, like all 
other methods, will fail in its purpose. 
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Though he prove a “die-hard,” in the 
end he must admit that he is poorer in 
pocket though richer in experience. He 
ends in the depths of despair, moody 
and depressed. 

The third stage in the process finds — 
the deafened person holding himself 
more and more aloof. He realizes that 
he is “lost” in a crowd. He cannot 
carry on a sustained conversation. He 
has lost faith in others and now begins 
to lose faith in himself. He begins to 
suspect that others do not wish to at- 
tempt a conversation with him in pub- 
lic for fear of attracting attention to 
themselves. The truth of the matter is 
that conversation is discouraged by oth- 
ers in public for fear of attracting at- 
tention to himself and thus adding to 
his embarrassment. The net result of 
this morbid state is that the latter finally 
sits, both literally and figuratively, on 
the outskirts of society. He mulls and 
broods over the situation. He becomes 
daily more diffident, more ingrowing and 
more introspective. 

This morbid state of mind results 
finally in the fourth stage, viz., seclusion. 
The deafened person can develop no 
further interest in himself and much 
less in others. He becomes a being 
apart. He takes this step often on his 
own initiative. While others in the be- 
ginning are trying to help him, he sus- 
pects their motives. He does not want 
sympathy now. -He wants to be left 
alone. Pride is all that is left to sus- 
tain him. He prefers to hold his head 
up and stand or fall on his merits. The 
end can be only one thing. Job or 
position is finally lost or thrown up in — 
despair. The poor soul is then ready to — 
sink farther and farther into a chosen — 
oblivion where he becomes prey to his: 
own misery. 

Seclusion is a distinctly unhealthy 
state of mind and body. It leads o 
to suicide or the asylum. To our som 
row be it said, medical science alone has 
no solution to offer to the problem; 
yet, medical science in its charity and 
mercy can at least offer the boon of lip- ; 
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reading. The least it can do is to in- 
sist upon a trial. This leaves the door 
of hope still open. Rob a patient of 
hope and we have taken away the last 
remnant of his courage and self-esteem. 
Remember, when Pandora’s box was 
opened and all the ills and evils loosed 
upon humanity, Pandora still retained 
presence of mind enough to close the 
box in time to prevent the escape of 
hope. No case is so desperate that some 
remedy cannot be found. The least the 
medical profession can do, therefore, is 
to cooperate with its local league for 
the hard of hearing. Here lies the hope, 
not only for salvage, but for rehabili- 
tation. 


~The proven weapon for rehabilitation 


of the deafened is lip-reading. This 
is shown more and more to be a boon 
in modern society. Lip-reading begins 
with the deafened child. It teaches 
him by slow stages to substitute the 
sense of hearing. By such gradual 
transitions does he achieve success in 
this line that he seldom becomes a bur- 
den on the community. Lip-reading be- 
comes also a facile weapon for the 
adult. It helps to restore the faith he 
has lost in himself. Beginning first 
with his fellows and then branching out 
slowly among others, he soon develops 
the necessary confidence that goes with 
practice. As far as he can see, he can 
“hear.” He learns to take the words 
from another’s lips with speed and ac- 
curacy. He looks and “listens.” He fails 
to hear the human voice in all its modu- 
lations; and yet, by reading the lips, 
expressions and gestures, he nevertheless 
gets its sense and purpose. 

Suffice it to say, a complete right- 
about-face now takes place in our 
deafened person. We have followed 
him through apprehension, depression, 
and aloofness and left him exiled in a 
State of seclusion, a victim of despair 
and melancholy. Too many deafened 
remain here in ignorance. The best 
thing that could possibly take place is 
this campaign of education that goes 
with the “Better Hearing Week.” This 
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crusade will serve better than any other 
factor to rouse the interest of the deaf- 
ened in the final solution of his prob- 
lem. Once we have aroused this inter- 
est, his conversion is assured. A com- 
plete transformation will slowly take 
take place. His interest will become 
rapidly quickened. 

Partly by emulation and partly by 
that innate aversion to being called a 
“quitter,” he will stop sitting around in 
seclusion. He will come out of his shell 
to learn more about the promises of 
lip-reading. We cannot blame him for 
being skeptical at first. We can but en- 
courage him him by pointing to the ex- 
ample of others and gradually winning 
him to whole-hearted enthusiasm. His 
observations in the league lip-reading 
circles will soon convince him that he 
has a potent weapon all forged and 
ready to hand. The goal is a worthy 
one. 

Gradually, he loses his aloofness. He 
stops sitting around feeling sorry for 
himself. He awakens to the fact that 
the league deafened are not gathered 
about in an atmosphere of gloom but 
are going about their tasks cheerfully 
and earnestly. The spirit of imitation 
is so strong within him that he soon 
unconsciously is doing the same. The 
transition is not accomplished over- 
night. It takes weary weeks and weeks. 
Almost despite himself he finds him- 
self lip-reading. He will inevitably un- 
bend far enough to take instructions in 
it. When this stage is reached, begins 
a new interest in his life. He will pro- 
ceed to the practice and study of the art 
that will end only in mastery. Even 
if complete mastery is not attained, at 
least there can be a satisfactory work- 
ing knowledge. 

Hand in hand with his study of lip- 
reading will come a growing interest in 
the social and recreational features that 
the league affords. He will look for- 
ward to its weekly meetings and pro- 
grams. Albeit his interest is at first 
passive, it is fallow with prospects. Al- 
most before he realizes, he has lost his 
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depression. He now becomes as keenly 
interested as the most ardent member in 
league affairs. He finds in them an out- 
let for his pent-up emotions. They 
divert him from attention to himself. 
He becomes less ego-centric. That is 
to say, he loses his apprehension and 
finds himself fast cultivating a confi- 
dence in his ability to win back a place 
in the sun. He now takes an active 
interest in league affairs. He boosts its 
stock at every turn. He launches out 
into the newspapers to let the world 
know his good fortune. He scorns at 
this stage to be thought an object of 
sympathy. He can stand on his own 


feet and work out his own salvation. 
The rehabilitation process is thus al- 
It achieves 


most complete. its final 
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stage when the deafened person finds in 
his league work opportunity for voca- 
tional guidance and even employment. 
Though in a restricted sphere, he be- 
comes a useful element of society. Best 
of all, he is not content merely to have 
found himself. He needs must teach 
the gospel of lip-reading to others. He 
must win others to this sacred cause, 
He becomes thus the missionary of 
hope. By his own bitter experiences, 
he consecrates his days to lifting others 
from the slough into which they have 
fallen. He is a true crusader. He 
will be a crusader till the end of his 
days. His crusade will never end un- 
til every deafened person in the country 
has been told the virtues of lip-reading. 























Friendship is steady and peaceful; not much jealousy, 
strengthens with time, and survives the small-pox and a wooden leg. 


—Katherine Vaughan 


and no heart-burnings. It 
It doubles our 


joys, divides our grief, and warms our lives with a steady flame—Charles Reade. 


PATTERNS 


Y patterns I do not refer to those 
B put out by Vogue or Pictorial Re- 

view, though everyone knows they 
are causing enough concern just now. I 
am thinking about the patterns by which 
we live. It is quite the thing to be able 
to use this term in its up-to-date sense. 
Psychologists refer to it, poets write verse 
about it. 

Several mornings ago I exercised my 
Sunday-lying-in-bed prerogative, and, by 
way of opening the mental gate to let 
out the accumulation of weekday cares, 
I studied the pattern in the ceiling paper. 


I decided that the designer had run out 
of ideas and in desperation had splashed 
some ink on paper, folded it over, and 
then traced off the resulting figures. 
You know what can be produced in this 
way, for you probably remember some 
of the grotesque pictures you used to 
show your school neighbors across the 
aisle when teacher’s back was turned. 
For children the device is real fun—but 
I was glad that it was a silvery white 
ceiling, and not the side walls, that pic 
tured that fantastic jumble. 

Of course we can overdo the use of 
patterns. There are times when we afe 
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glad to get away from the Hotel Con- 
ventional and eat a meal in Greenwich 
Village, but on the whole it is a good 
thing to follow a plan. Take, for in- 
stance, story telling. Unless you cut out 
irrelevant details and work up to a cli- 
max, the effect of the tale is lost. There 
is a plan to be followed in making sales, 
painting pictures, teaching school, giving 
music lessons, doing research work. 
Lives of successful people reveal a de- 
sign. Certain things stand out as im- 
portant, others are mere details scarcely 
noticeable when viewing the whole. How 
does it happen that some lives are so 
clear cut? The persons have a sense of 
balance and proportion. They may have 
inherited it, but I suspect that most of 
them acquired it through experience. 
The more a person has read, travelled, 
or mingled with people, the more clearly 
he sees important issues in life, and the 
more definite shape his life pattern takes. 


You remember very well how you 
once felt about the leading citizens of 
your little home town. You thought 
they must have hung up the moon. Then 
you went to a bigger town and discov- 
ered that their importance was only rel- 
ative after all. And the more you learned 
about other towns and other countries, 
the more your early ideas changed, until 
you had unconsciously mapped out a 
pattern by which to measure lives. 
Would you change that design for one 
sketched from imagination or made by 
mere chance? Hardly! Instead, you 
would prefer to be working for still 
better proportions. 


Perhaps you have never had much op- 
portunity for travel. There is more 
than one way of covering the space be- 
tween you and the outside world. We 
have all kinds of modern inventions, 
such as airplanes, radio, and The Every- 
where League. I have had a flight in an 
airplane, and I listen-in whenever I have 
time, though I do not know much about 
the mechanical workings of either in- 
vention. There is one thing, though, on 
which I consider myself quite an author- 
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ity, and that is The Everywhere League. 
I am going to tell you a secret about it. 


Whenever a stranger writes to me and 
says he is the only person in his town 
who has a pair of trifling ears, I reply 
and ask him to join this league which is 
made up of persons like himself. I now 
openly confess that I am partly guilty 
of conveying the impression that he will 
have an opportunity of discussing deaf- 
ness up one side and down the other if he 
will just join The Everywhere League, 
for that is what he seems to want. He 
joins; the group leader brings out the 
Everywhere goat; the initiate rides and 
takes.a tumble. He discovers a bunch of 
people who are patterning their lives by 
the latest designs. Deafness, which had 
been putting such a cramp in his style, 
is a mere detail with them. He finds 
that I have not really deceived him, for 
he may ask the members about the hear- 
ing devices they use, and they will give 
him all the information he wants, but 
they will go right on to tell him about 
the things they hear with their instru- 
ments. They are concerned with the end 
which communication brings, not the 
means. If you drop into a downtown 
club you find the members interested in 
what they hear there. They are not so 
greatly concerned with the way in which 
they hear it, whether one man drops his 
g’s or one slurs his r’s. 


The members of The Everywhere 
League are alive to their fingertips, but 
I have a friend who thinks that a great 
many deafened persons are not. One 
day while enthusing in a letter about her 
pet hobby she exclaimed: 


I often wonder why it is that whenever our 
Federation bunch get together so few of them 
seem to have any hobbies of any kind— 
amateur photography, or painting, or garden- 
ing. All they talk about is deafness, deafness, 
deafness, earphones, head noises, lip-reading, 
the causes of deafness, and then some more 
about deafness. As a topic of conversation 
it is dreadful bore, don’t you think? 


Indeed, I do think it a dreadful bore, 
and I was reminded when I read her 
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letter of what Joseph Jastrow, the psy- 
chologist, said about bores. 


+ The bore is narrow-minded; perhaps that 
is why he is called so. He makes a long- 
winded, narrow aperture of talk. He lacks 
the breadth to realize that other minds may 
have other interests. But it’s more than a 
matter of breadth or of any other dimension. 
It is a matter of perspective, which implies 
several dimensions. It is a matter of the 
general plan and lay-out of your mind. Fit 
minds are well proportioned, 

The key to that proportion is importance. 
In your stock of ideas, in your plans and 
purposes and interests, some are (or should 
be) of major importance, others of minor 
consequence. 


I believe there is not a member of The 
Everywhere League who will not sub- 
stantiate my statement that membership 
gives a greater breadth and a clearer per- 
spective. Here are parts of three ring 
letters to prove my claim: 


I am afraid I’ve nothing interesting to 
write about unless I rave of Monterey scenery. 
Mountains, forests, and sea make such a good 
combination for those who like to wonder 
what view the next bend will bring, instead 
of wanting to see the whole scene at once 
as prairie dwellers do, finding themselves op- 
pressed by a “shut-in” feeling up the canyons. 
Just now yellow Californian poppies and 
heavenly blue lupines are making our country- 
side gay, and how delightful and _ coiour- 
satisfying a bowl of them is in the house, 
placed in the bow! as if growing in the field, 
each one standing so that its full beauty can 
be seen. 

I believe it’s usual in a first letter to tell 
a little about oneself, one’s interests and 
aims in life; so here goes. Reading, scenery, 
and flower-loving are my pets. Trying to 
converse much bores me. I very much like 
my own company and feel less lonesome alone 
than with a crowd. 

I am interested in world peace and world 
prohibition, and last but not least, in child 
welfare. I would like to see a children’s news- 
paper started in the United States and Canada 
along the lines of one the English children 
have, but written more in the style of Ameri- 
can journalism without too much slang. I am 
taking the liberty of sending a copy or two to 
each group member to pass on to child friends, 
and perhaps one of us will be clever enough 
to get started such a paper some day. The 
youth of today is not getting the right kind 
of reading matter by any means. Children’s 
magazines in the United States are expensive 
and all fiction, so the children are dependent 
on the daily newspaper for doubtful enter- 
tainment and information and much misinfor- 
mation. . 
_ Arthur Mee, the editor of the English 
children’s newspaper, aims to make the chil- 
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dren citizens of the world by printing true 
stories of world happenings which tend to do 
away with much race hatred. 

I enjoy music when I can hear every note 
and it is not too high-brow. 

The Vorta Review has been a pleasant en- 
lightener as to what is being done for the 
hard of hearing and the deaf. I had no idea 
there were such good friends to us in the 
world. Of course I knew there were special 
schools for deaf children in all large cities, 
and years ago I had lip-reading lessons from 
a teacher in one of the Birmingham (England) 
schools for the deaf, but my lip-reading is by 
no means expert. 


I do love folks and cannot imagine our new 
member’s statement that she would rather be 
alone than not. The only time I am 
alone is with a book to read or a dress to 
make, from which one may gather that I’m 
probably able to talk you to death. You're 
wrong! I am quiet, and like best to listen 
(with my eyes, of course). I am much in- 
terested in other folks’ affairs, or I would not 
be in this club. : 

I too am much interested in world prohibi- 
tion and world peace. 

World friendship! How thrilling it sounds! 
It has war all beat, does it not? We (our 
family) are doing all we can as a friendly 
relations committee toward the foreign stu- 
dents residing here. The College Y. has a 
Cosmopolitan Club of nearly 200 members 
from over 30 foreign countries. We often 
have some of them in our homes for meals. 
It’s all right to have peace meetings, but fol- 
low them up with personal friendship. That 
is what counts most. As one of these na- 
tionals said when addressing a conference, 
“It’s easier to have a peace meeting than to 
invite a Dutchman for tea.” I say let’s have 
beth. 

Sometimes it is hard for me to understand 
the speech of these people, but if I just hunt 
around, I come across one or two that I can 
understand. And so we have friends from 
many countries and of many colors at our 
board. I am not at all partial to white. Any 
color suits me. They are all the same under- 
neath. And bright colors as well as black are 
in vogue these days anyway. So come on, get 
in the swim. Anyone not making friends 
with these strangers on our shores is losing 
a big opportunity for a broader outlook on 
life. They are eager to exchange ideas. We 
get, and we give. As Mrs. B says in her 
address, let the day come when we invite a 
Buddhist to contribute his share to our mis 
sionary conventions. 










We might just as well get China off the 
decket, and be done with it. But I shall mot 
tell you how to solve her problems, or 
you inside information about her 
situation, for I am unable to. When 
to the inevitable question “After College 
What?” the answer for me was China, 
probably it was because I spent fo 
years there that I feel my debt to the 
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The years in which you find life and love, and 
joy and sorrow, are memorable anywhere. My 
young sister remarked when I came home 
with a perfectly good husband that it was 
wonderful how much more faith my mother 
had in him than she had ever had in the 
Almighty, who was my only protector when 
I went to China. 

It is the early years that stand out now 
when China is having such a stormy time. 
When my senior worker came home on fur- 
lough in 1911, I really didn’t see how I was 
going to stay alone in our little Chinese home 
in South Gate Nanking. But when the revolu- 
tion came that year I forgot myself—one does, 


_ you know, under some circumstances. I 


stayed as long as the consul would let me, 
saw bloody heads upon the wall, and cele- 
brated midnight weddings with my girls whose 
engagements were being consummated as a 
safety measure. I finally had to go to Shang- 
hai as a refugee. Mr. B., as a single man, 
was staying by the stuff in his interior station, 
the mails stop of course, and there were 
various unconfirmed rumors. When it was 
all over, it seemed as though the wisest course 
was for me to take up my residence with him 
in the interior, to be sure that I’d know where 
he was. At that, I had to wait until spring 
for him to come and tell me that that was 
the way he felt about it, for 1912 was a 
famine year, and he was drafted into dyke 
work on the Yangzte River, and it was a race 
to get the dyke done before the floods came 
down from the mountain. While he measured 
the work of seven thousand famine refugees, 
I got my work in shape for my senior work- 
er’s return, and had a wonderful time with 
my Chinese. 


Then we had ten years in Luchowfu, 
Anhwei Province, a quaint old town of 
seventy thousand conservative Chinese. The 
Li Hung Chang family were among our 
friends, and the family of Chang Tso Ling, 
the Northern War Lord, built their ancestral 
temple there during our time. 

We had an acre of land, with a wonderful 
garden, kept our own cows, and enjoyed the 
one luxury of the East, cheap labor. Our 
tall man-cook had come down to Nanking 
with Mr. B. when he came to marry me, and 
as we took our little houseboat for home, 
some one said to him, “Take care of these 
folks, they may not be responsible, you know.” 
“Yes,” he answered, “I will. Their hearts 
are all scattered on happiness.” And for ten 
years whether our hearts were scattered on 
happiness or sorrow, he did. He was the 
buffer that stood between me and all the 
exasperations of Oriental life. We didn’t 

ve a pump or telephone or an electric light, 
but we had Da Yie and his kind, the faithful 
servants of the East. 

_ Our boys were born in China. We left one 
little grave there. We were home once, in 
1915. When we came home in 1922 we ex- 
— to return to China the following year, 

I was not able to. And we have been 
very content in America. We gave our youth 
to China, and China paid us rich returns. But 
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our boys are American, and should have their 
chance at home. This year we have of 
course thought much of the old familiar 
camping ground. It is like having two selves. 
One is here in busy America, and one lingers 
yonder. 

I wish I could take you all on one itinera- 
tion. The bean flower is in bloom this month. 
I never have smelled such a wonderful fra- 
grance as the Chinese countryside. We ride 
in sedan chairs, except as we choose to walk. 
Friendly voices at open doors ask us to stop 
for a cup of tea. Perfect strangers show us 
undreamed-of courtesies. Their curiosity is 
not rude, but they do want to know if your 
gold tooth comes out, and whether your middy 
blouse is a sign of special rank, and is it true 
that there are girls in America who aren’t 
married at thirty? Naturally they ask your 
age, and similar statistics, and wish you a 
“son this year’—the greatest boon that life 
bestows. We stop at wayside inns. I have 
slept in a stable which must have been some- 
thing like the one in which Jesus was born. 
There are little temples to the Earth-god 
everywhere. Donkey bells tinkle lazily, and 
small boys almost fall off the water buffaloes 
they are pasturing. The hospitable tea-house 
refreshes us, and of course you know to tip 
double because you are a “Guest~persofi” in 
China. 

That is my China, just a little of it. I hope 
you get it. Kipling is right, “When you hear 
the East a-calling, why you won't heed noth- 
ing else.” 


Those letters show well patterned 
lives. No talk of “deafness, deafness, 
deafness,” for the writers have other 
things to think about. 

Next month I am going to take you to 
a club meeting. So sure will you be that 
you are in a real club that I suppose 
some of you will he describing the fur- 
nishings of the room to your family. 
That club is one group of The Every- 
where League, and there is no reason 
why there should not be a dozen more 
like it. Just wait and see! 

What design or pattern are you fol- 
lowing? Would you like to know more 
of The Everywhere League styles? 


Quacks 


Last month I told you that I had 
been unable to get in touch with the man 
who took an airplane trip above Omaha 
and came down with his hearing re- 
stored. Now I am hot on his trail. I 
have learned that his deafness was cured 
by that ride, but his doctor says that his 
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deafness was a mental condition! “I 
told you so.” 

A member of The Everywhere League 
has been striking right and left at the 
hydra-headed monster, quackery. He 
invites others to join him in the fray. 


I note in your circular letter a paragraph 
referring to “work” for The Everywhere 
League, and I would suggest that all members 
take up the matter of advertising of fraud- 
ulent deafness cures. Few of us have any 
idea of the enormous amount of suffering and 
disappointment which these advertisements 
bring to our afflicted brothers and sisters of 
the “Silent Zone.” Still fewer realize that 
they can obtain evidence which is convincing 
to even the most stubborn newspaper adver- 
tising manager by simply addressing Federa- 
tion headquarters. I did this by laying the 
case of Doctor Coffee before the Federation 
of Western Daily Newspapers and was re- 
warded by their prompt resolution to refuse 
any more copy from this company’s agent. 

I also stopped Leonard Ear Oil by the same 
method; and they now have Dr. Cramp’s ex- 
posuré list of Deafness Cure Quackery. 

I am now hot after some of our weekly 
country farm newspapers to which Coffee's 
agents have turned their attention. 

If all of us Everywhere Leaguers did our 
littie bit in this line, we would soon put these 
people out of existence, since they depend 
entirely on “ads” for their livelihood. When 
you consider the cost of full page “ads” you 
will realize what an enormous amount of 
money must flow into the coffers to make such 
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costly publicity pay. Every cent of that money 
can ill be spared by the senders. 
Let us all get busy. 


TAPESTRY 


Before you leave the Friendly Corner 
I want you to take a look at this piece 
of tapestry. You may not have realized 
that you were working on it yourself. 


This morning I awakened to find that all 
the goodness and the muchness, not only of 
this ring letter but of our whole scheme of 
which it is a part, had been composed by 
sleep into a single thought picture. I saw 
our captain spinning a slender thread. of 
sympathy out of her own inner experience. 
I saw that thread whirled away through a 
printing press to catch upon a lonely heart 
‘way up in Canada. Out of that lonely heart 
a little filament of feeling reached back to 
the Captain. I saw these two spinners making 
firm the threads and then the Captain flinging 
them over the border to us. As I awakened 
the picture widened—it was tapestry we were 
weaving—plying the threads back and forth 
from town to city, from mountain to river, 
from sea to sea, from heart to heart, until 
there, right in the middle of it all, sat “Sister 
Anne,” an unknown woman born in Scotland, 
living in Canada, with a “grave in France,” 
who to herself seemed “to belong nowhere’— 
and now OURS! 


And that is The Everywhere League. 
Write to the Friendly Lady, 1601 35th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., and join. 





TEAM WORK 
By Epcar A. Guest 


It’s all very well to have courage and skill 
And it’s fine to be counted a star, 

But the single deed with its touch of thrill 
Doesn’t tell us the man you are; 

For there’s no lone hand in the game we play, 
We must work to a bigger scheme, 

And the thing that counts in the world today 
Is, How do you pull with the team? 


They may sound your praise and call you great, 
They may single you out for fame, 

But you must work with your running mate 
Or you'll never win the game; 





For never the work of life is done 
By the man with a selfish dream, 

For the battle is lost or the battle is won 
By the spirit of the team. 


You may think it fine to be praised for skill, 
But a greater thing to do ee: 
Is to get your mind and set your will 
On the goal that’s just in view; 
It’s helping your fellowman to score 
When his chances hopeless seem; 
It’s forgetting self till the game is o’er 
And fighting for the team. 
—Exchange. 
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The Heavenly Maid Grows Up! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


not like the way a fife and drum 

corps was keeping her children 
awake, rose and went forth, shooting 
one of the members of the corps. She 
was convicted of “atrocious” assault, 
probably because of the nature of the 
provocation, and while the judge re- 
fused to send her to jail, he did. fine 
her $1,000, which she paid. This fine 
appears somewhat excessive to me, but 
my hearing friends insist that it is really 
moderate. The rate for saxophone play- 
ers is, I understand, $5,000 in this coun- 
try. In England the saxophone player 
is actually given legal protection. I sup- 
pose this is because the hearing people 
are not so well organized there. At any 
rate, Tid Bits, the English magazine, re- 
ports that a man who shot and wounded 
a saxophone player one night was brought 
into court, where he pleaded that he 
thought it was a cat at which he had 
fired. 

“But,” said the magistrate, “you 
must not even shoot a cat.” 

“T thought this one was very ill,” 
pleaded the man. 

The magazine does not tell just what 
punishment was meted out to this man 
and, after all, it is none of the business 
of the deafened. It does seem to me, 
however, that hearing people should 
band themselves together as the deaf- 
ened do, and so be in a position to re- 
ward such patriots—raising a fund 
from which their fines could be paid 
and, perhaps, providing some sort of 
distinguished service medal. Other 
groups do this sort of thing—even the 
bachelors. 

Some one recently sent me a verse 
which reads: 


\ WOMAN in New Jersey who did 


There was a young fellow of Bristol, 
Who shot three old maids with a pistol. 


When ’t was known what he’d done, 
He was given a gun 
By all of the bachelors in Bristol. 


All this, however, is merely leading 
up to a discussion of the curiously mis- 


taken enthusiasm that exists among. 


the deafened for music—or whatever it 
is that now masquerades under that 
name. They do not seem to grasp the 
fact that we have moved along consid- 
erably since the days when the ancient 
poet sang: 


When music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng’d around her magic cell. 


The “heavenly maid” has grown up 
and even changed her sex—or, at least, 
taken on masculine airs. This change 
had been noticed by careful observers 
many years ago and probably accounts 
for the lines by Keats in which he in- 
sists that while heard melodies are 
sweet, “those unheard are sweeter.” 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


My observers inform me that the 
pipes are doing their duty in one re- 
spect—they are playing ditties that have 
no tone. Not that whatever-it-is doesn’t 
have its effect upon those who hear. 
It moves them as music has always 
done—but in a different direction. “Ex- 
plain it as we may,” says Tuckerman, 
“a martial strain will urge a man into 
the front rank of battle sooner than an 
argument.” 

I presume that Tuckerman meant 
“marital” instead of martial, but you 
can see that he has the right idea. As 
to the direction in which one moves to 
modern strains, we have some reliable 
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information from a lecture by Edward 

Castor, of the department of psychology 

of the University of Wisconsin. The 

newspapers some time back reported 

his lecture on “Measuring Emotional 

Reaction to Music,” and gave us in- 

formation as to just what happens when 

one hears music: 

1. Your diaphragm tightens, making a change 
in your breathing. 

2. Your heartbeat changes, affecting your cir- 
culation. 

3. Your bodily volume changes so that your 

‘extremities may be actually shrinking and 
swelling. 

4. Changes in tonicity sweep 
smooth muscles of the viscera. 

5. There are changes in the electrical tension 
of your skin. 

As the reviewer summarizes these re- 
sults, “you get, in other words, a pat- 
tern reaction, which includes every cell 
in your body, and the focus of which 
may shift.” There are alterations in 
bodily, rhythm and some of them can 
now be detected with the aid of instru- 
ments used in the laboratories of the 
University of Wisconsin. You are un- 
doubtedly familiar with the sphygmo- 
manometer ? 

Diaphragm tightening is all well and 
good in theory, but neither so well nor 
so good in actual practice. Your grand- 
mother can tell you about this—and your 
granddaughter will undoubtedly learn all 
about it if fashions continue their pres- 
ent trend. A change in breathing may 
not be serious—unless there is too long 
a pause between changes. 

The matter of the actual shrinking 
and swelling of the extremities is one 
that may well give us pause. And if 
you will listen to music the only sug- 
gestion I can make is that when you 
go to a concert, for goodness’ sake do 
not wear your tight shoes, no matter 
how fashionable they may be. 

The fact that listening to music 
causes changes in tonicity (that is a 
very good word, I think) to sweep 
through the smooth muscles of the 
viscera may be accepted without com- 
ment further than to point out that 
viscera is not actually synonymous with 


through the 


And it seems to me, considering all. 
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vice versa. The changes in tonicity — 
sweep down through the smooth mus- 
cles of the viscera—and then vice versa 
—if I understand the situation—down 
and up—but always in the viscera, and 
not vice versa, of course. It was this 
tonicity and vice versa that influenced 
Jack Whaley’s cow, no doubt: 
Jack Whaley had a cow, 
And he had nought to feed her; 


But he took his pipe and played a tune, 
And bid the cow consider. 


“There are changes in the electrical 
tension of your skin?” All right, pro- 
vided it goes no further and the elec. — 
tricity is not supplied legally while you 
are strapped in a chair. But no less an 
authority on such matters than Napo- 
leon I is reported to have said that “A 
well-composed song strikes and softens 
the mind.” That is carrying the elec- 
trical tension a little too far, and if he 
really has the truth back of it, I am 
just as well satisfied that I can no longer 
hear well-composed songs. I am not 
certain that my mind could stand any 
more softening. 

However, Dr. Castor himself ex- 
plains that the trained musician or the 
teacher of music feels less emotion on 
hearing it than does the everyday sort 
of person. The better one knows music, 
the less he seems to be affected or 
moved by it. This is, no doubt, the 
result of developing intelligence. The 
really smart man avoids it entirely. 
One of Mary Garden’s friends had at- 
tended a recital, and Miss Garden was 
asking her how she had liked the music. — 
“Well, Mary,” said the friend, “I was 
so glad to get away that I was glad 
I went.” 

All this appears, to a mind of the 
peculiar type which I possess, as af 
other argument (as if one were needed!) — 
in favor of deafness. An old rhyme 
has it that: ee 






Tom he was a piper’s son, 
He learned to play when he was young; 
But all the tune that he could play 

Was “Over the Hills and Far Away.” 
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the things that listening to music is 
apt to do to one, that it is just as well 
if one has reached that stage of deaf- 
ness where all tunes are “over the hills 
and far away’—and the farther the 
better. My own attitude toward hear- 
ing long ago reached the stage illus- 
trated by an anecdote sent me by one 
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of the Everywhere Leaguers from Ore- 
gon: “I’m sorry, Rosalie,’ said a man 
to his wife, “but I can’t take you with 
me this evening. But don’t look so 
blue—I will soon be back.” “I know,” 
said the wife, “that’s why I’m blue.” 
The only time I feel blue about hearing 
is when I think it might come back! 


The Feather'Cap 


By Persis VosE 


mer. We sat much in the sun- 

shine, which we both adore, and 
we heard so many pleasant things said 
of us, about us, and to us that we were 
quite “set up.” Everyone seemed to 
want to put a feather in our cap. 

We went to the Playhouse in Surry, 
Maine—a place of interest, by the way 
—and actually heard every word of a 
top notch murder play. That in itself 
was a full evening, but imagine our 
surprise when a charming stranger 
hurried up as the final curtain was 
drawn, to ask for Algy’s home town 
address because he was the “best look- 
ing thing of the kind” she had ever 
seen. 

A major in the army found “that 
device” so interesting that he spent an 
entire Sunday afternoon talking with 
Algy and me. Not long after, one 
beautiful day, we were invited to a lec- 
ture at a lovely old colonial estate on 
the shore and occupied a front seat 
with the hard of hearing elect, and 
were told later that our hearing aid 
had more real class than any of the 
other fifty-nine varieties present. 
Pleased! Why Algy was so pleased 
he nearly poked a cute little luster 
pitcher off a corner what-not. 

We began to think that life after 
all was nothing but a bed of roses and 
decided right then and there to put our 


"See Volta Review, November, 1927, page 725. 


7. and I had a glorious sum- 





feathers together and make ourselves 
a feather cap. Carried away with the 
idea of this cap, we were constantly on 
the lookout for a feather everywhere we 
went. We pictured just how we would 
wear the cap and with what pride we 
would call attention to the deep red 
feather from Madame A, the vivid 
green one from Major B, the orange 
one from the darling little girl next 
door, and the pure white one, most 
highly prized of all, from a dear mem- 
ber of my very own family. An ex- 
ceedingly fascinating game, the collect- 
ing of feathers for a cap. 

Finally we had so many we thought 
it time to begin wearing our cap, but 
alas, on the very first day, a gentle puff 
of wind came along in the form of a 
fussy old lady from out of town who 
demanded to know why in the world 
I was lugging such an ugly black box 
around. Algy was so hurt that he let 
fall a handful of our best feathers. 
Then a stiff breeze swept down the 
street the day a very good and helpful 
friend, a man we really counted on al- 
ways to understand, asked: “Where is 
Jumbo?” Now, if there is one thing 
Algy hates more than another, it is 
being called names. He almost leapt 
out of his stylish new leather bag in my 
hand, he was so angry. I am rather 
fond of his name, having chosen it my- 
self, and I came to his rescue, and with 
some dignity, inquired of our friend if 
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he were not recalling his childhood and 
the feeding of peanuts to elephants at 
the circus. He laughingly made light 
of his mistake, but Algy and I shed 
feathers all the way home. 

But the really big blow occurred the 
day a professor wanted to know if Algy 
was a vanity case. The whole feather 
cap just collapsed and Algy nearly suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and acted 
like a balky mule for a week. It was 
a trying time for us both, as it made 
modest Algy appear so ridiculous, and 
made small me appear so vain. Vanity 
case, indeed! 

After serious thought and deep medi- 
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tation, Algy and 1 at last agreed to © 
abandon the idea of the feather cap, : 
Perhaps it was foolish, for we realized — 
we could never be happy if we were con- 
stantly afraid that a gentle puff of wind, 

a stiff breeze, or a big blow might send 
our headgear of feathers flying and our 
feelings down into our boots. A 

for everyday wear, we decided, should — 
be built of sterner stuff than feathers, 
Now we are wearing a nobby little close- 
fitting dark felt. If a bright feather 
does happen along, we do not stick it 
flauntingly in our cap and call it Maco- 
roni, but tuck it away to quietly enjoy 
and admire when we are by ourselves. 








Practice Class Material 


By ANNIE 


RIVERS THAT FLOW TO THE SEA 


AVE you ever taken a river trip? 
H It is a delightful way: to spend 
a day or several days. 

When we think of rivers there are 
several things one might like to know 
concerning them. 

Who discovered the river? 

How long is it? 

In what directon does it flow? 

Is its course straight like that of the 
Hudson river, or is it crooked with 
many turns? 

Is there life in it and on it? 

Some rivers are quiet and peaceful, 
others are sluggish and still others are 
turbulent. 

“All the rivers run into the sea, yet 
the sea is not full because it is ever 
giving out.” 

(1) A river of much interest to people 
living in Boston is the Charles River. 
This river separates the cities of Boston 
and Cambridge. 

A bridge spanning this river was 
made famous by the poet Longfellow, 


May Ives 


“I stood on the bridge at midnight.” 
You remember the poem. 

There is no spot around Boston more — 
attractive than the Charles River Basin © 
and Esplanade. 

The old Indian name for the Charles 
was Quinobequin, meaning winding, 
river, but its earlier mame was the 
Norumbega. 

Jt was finally named for Prince 
Charles of England. 

The Charles is one of the winding — 
rivers and flows through many pretty — 
towns. = 
It adorns the setting of Wellesley — 
College. It is a surprisingly interesting — 
river and most beautiful. # 

(2) What river in New York State — 
is well known and furnishes a delightful 
boat trip? 

Yes, the Hudson River, which was 
discovered by Henry Hudson in 1609. 

It is sometimes called by another 
name opposite New York City. 

There it is called North River. 
This river is navigable as far as Troy. 
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166 miles above New York City, and is 
connected by canals with Lakes Cham- 
plain and Erie. 

What makes the Hudson an especial- 
ly attractive river? The Palisades. They 
are from 200 to 500 feet high, and form 
the west bank of the Hudson for some 
twenty miles. 

(3) There are many interesting events 
Bible connected with rivers. 
Moses, when a baby, was hidden in an 
ark among the flags or bulrushes on the 


- banks of what river? 


The Nile River. 

Aaron smote the waters of a river 
with his rod, which caused its waters to 
be turned to blood. The fish therein 
died and the Egyptians could not drink 
of the water of the river. What river 
was this? 

The Nile River. 

(4) We are told that the Jews in 
captivity sat down and wept by the 
rivers of Babylon. 

Babylon was built on what river? 

The Euphrates River. 

Babylon is called the city of the 
Euphrates. 

The Euphrates is alluded to many 
times in the Bible, often being called 
“the great river.” (Joshua and Rev.). 


- In the East the Euphrates is called “the 


royal river,” from the fact that 672 kings 
have reigned on its banks. 

(5) In the book of Revelations we 
read of a very pure river, clear as crys- 
tal. What is that river called? 

“The river of the water of life.” 

(6) What is the name of the river 
that is known as the sacred river? 

The Jordan River. 

The Jordan is the most important 
tiver in Palestine. 

It rises among the Lebanon Moun- 
tains and flows through the Sea of 
Galilee. Then it flows in a winding 


course of 200 miles through the Jordan 
Valley. The actual length of this river 
,i8 nearly 300 miles. 

You remember that Naaman’s leprosy 
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was cured after he had dipped himself 
seven times in the river Jordan at 
Elisha’s command. We are told that 
when the feet of the priest bearing the 
ark of the covenant touched the brim of 
the water of the Jordan its waters were 
divided so the Israelites passed over on 
dry ground. 


John the Baptist baptized Jesus in the 
river Jordan. No wonder it is called 
“the sacred river.” 


(7) Now we come back to our own 
United States and her rivers. Of course 
you know that here is the longest river 
in the world. 

The Mississippi-Missouri. 

The Mississippi River has been called 
by other names. What are they? 
“Mark Twain’s River” and “The Father 
of Waters.” 

It was discovered by De Soto. 

(8) What is the longest non-navigable 
river in the United States, and perhaps 
the longest in the world? 

The Platte River. 

It is about 1,250 miles long. 

(9) The Orange River in South 
Africa is probably the next longest non- 
navigable river and is 1,100 miles long. 

(10) What river in the United States 
flows north? 

Red River. There are two Red rivers. 
One is in Texas, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana; and the other flows 700 miles from 
northwest Minnesota through Manitoba 
to Lake Winnipeg. 

(11) Probably you know of more 
than one river named Lost River. 

One by that name is in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and an- 
other is in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia. 

The Lost River in the White Moun- 
tains is the name given a deep gorge 
where the water of the Moosilauke 
branch brook disappears from sight, and 
at times from sound, for a considerable 
distance, .under massive boulders. It 
surpasses the Fiume in its surprises, 
its massive rock architecture, and is 
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unique in its dark and gloomy caverns. 
The gorge itself is about one-half mile 
long. 

It was discovered in 1895 by R. C. 
Jackman of North Woodstock. 

The Lost River of Virginia is inter- 
esting. 

You know, here is one of the won- 
ders of America, the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia. It is a giant rock nearly 250 
feet high through which the water in 
ages past carved an arch leaving a beau- 
tiful span above the stream which trav- 
els down the hills. 

Following up this stream one comes 
to a rocky cavern, dark and _ cold. 
Within is a strange sound, the roar of 
a great river; yet there is to be seen, 
deep in the gloom, but a small flow of 
water. Whence comes this roar of 
mighty waters? Long ago this strange 
stream was named Lost River. An old 
legend says that he who could come 
again to this fair spot must enter the 
dark cold cave and drink of the waters 
of Lost River. 

(12) Have you heard of the “River 
of Lost Souls’’? 

This river rushes through a magnifi- 
cent canyon in Southern Colorado and 
Northern New Mexico. It has been 
called by other names—Purgatory River 
and Picketwire River. It was called 
the “River of Lost Souls” in the days 
when Spain owned all of Florida and 
New Mexico, which then included even 
the Mississippi Valley. Orders were 
given to open up communication with 
Florida. The commanding officer of 
Santa Fe selected a regiment of infantry. 
The hazardous journey was started late 
in the season. The conquistadors, in 
their glistening helmets, wintered at a 
point now known as Trinidad. With 
the coming of spring the colonel in com- 
mand of the expedition left all the rela- 
tives and camp followers behind, and at 
the head of the regiment marched into 
the canyon. Not one of them ever re- 
turned. After a while a period of 
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mourning was proclaimed for the logt 
regiment, and the river was given q 
Spanish name, meaning “The River of 
Lost Souls.” 

(13) Now we shall leave our country 
and travel to Brazil. Here we find a 
river sometimes called the “River of 
Doubt.” This river was explored by 


Theodore Roosevelt and its name is Rio 


Teodoro, meaning Theodore River. 

(14) In Africa is a river containing 
the largest cataract in the world, where 
at Victoria Falls the water for the width 
of a mile p‘unges down a precipice of 
343 feet. What is the name of the 
river? 

The Zambesi River. 

(15) What river in England has been 
called “liquid history” ? 

The Thames River. 

It is related that a bombastic Amefi- 
can was walking in London observing 
‘the Thames. It seemed to him a most 
narrow and muddy stream. Meeting 
an Englishman he began talking about 
the miserable little Thames, and dilat- 
ing on the Mississippi-Missouri river. 
The Englishman answered _ simply, 
“Yours may be longer and larger rivers, 
but the Thames is liquid history.” 

That is true—more things have been 
wrought on the Thames than on our 
rivers. The Thames is “liquid history.’ 
Henry the Eighth, when incensed at his 
nobles, once threatened to move his capi 
tal from London to York. An astute 
nobleman who was not afraid of kings 
remarked: “Well, if you move the capi- 
tal to York, your Majesty, you will 
leave us the Thames.” 

(16) What is the name of the fiver 
the crossing of which committed Caesar 
to war with Pompey? 

The Rubicon. a 

(17) What river pours the largest 
quantity of water into the ocean? - 

The Amazon River. 

The Amazon is the largest river ia 
the world. Although not the — 
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river, it is 3,500 miles from the Andes 
to the Atlantic. 

Because of the enormous amount of 
water pouring out of the Amazon river, 
fresh water can be dipped from the At- 
lantic ocean for a distance of 50 miles 
off the coast of Brazil, so I have read. 

(18) What river, according to geolo- 
gists, carved the Grand Canyon? 

The Colorado River. 

This river is still engaged in deepening 
the gorge as it rushes along the bottom 
of the canyon. 

(19) What is the meaning of the 
River Styx? According to Greek myth- 
ology, this river separates the land of 
the living from the land of the dead, 
and it is necessary for everyone to cross 
the River Styx in order to -reach the 
realm of death. 

(20) The St. Lawrence River is the 
outlet of the Great Lakes and flows into 
what gulf? (Gulf of St. Lawrence.) 
Boat trips are always enjoyable, and 
the St. Lawrence river affords an en- 
chanting water trip. 

The trip from Thousand Islands to 
Montreal is quite thrilling, as there are 
many rapids to shoot. The last of the 
St. Lawrence rapids are the Lachine 
Rapids. After these are passed the 
river is tranquil. Then the steamer 
passes under the Victoria Jubilee Bridge 
and Montreal is in full view. 

The river trip from Montreal to 
Quebec is equally interesting in a dif- 
ferent way. Passing under the great 
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Quebec bridge one comes in view of 
the quaintest city in North America— 
Quebec. 

The trip from Quebec through the 
Lower St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers is called one of the most charm- 
ing: river trips in the world. 

(21) The Saguenay River is de- 
scribed as the river that flows through 
a great chasm which divides the Lauren- 
tian Mountains; “A river the like of 
which is not to be seen elsewhere in the 
world.” 

The Saguenay is black as ink and very 
deep. It is one quarter of a mile deeper 
than the St. Lawrence. There is a spot 
between Capes Eternity and Trinity 
where the mountains rise 2000 feet above 
the water and descend 1000 feet below 
its level. The Saguenay is a salt-water 
river and has a tide which sometimes 
runs to 30 feet in height. 

The boat trip through the Saguenay 
river is most awe inspiring and won- 
derful. 

(22) The twenty-odd rivers named 
in this exercise are only a small number 
of the thousands of rivers, large and 
small, all over the world. We cannot 
possibly imagine a world without rivers. 

Which of these rivers do you consider 
the most interesting, and how many of 
them have you seen? 

Note—A discussion is always enjoyed by 
the pupils. This exercise may be divided if 
desired. As given here it requires about a 


half hour. Teachers and pupils enjoy adding 
other rivers of local interest. 





ASSOCIATION SUMMER MEETING 


The Summer Program Meeting 


of the American Association to Promote 


the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 
30-July 4, 1930. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Pfister, where reservations 
may be made immediately. Work on the program is progressing rapidly, under 
the following committee: Lucie Lewin, Chairman, Edith M. Buell, Clara E. 
Newlee, Gertrude Van Adestine, Enfield Joiner, Fannie D. Hurst, A. C. Man- 
ning, T. C. Forrester and E. A. Stevenson. 
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Take Care of Your Eyes 


By Lucta SEYMour ToNnLeEy 


to those who are training eyes 

to take the place of ears! Lip- 
reading is more or less taxing on the 
eyes, and anything which relieves this 
strain or strengthens the eyes will help 
make lip-reading easier. 

The following suggestions have been 
approved by a specialist who is on the 
staff of a large eye and ear hospital. 

Keep well! It is especially important 
for the deafened to keep well. The eff- 
ciency of the eyes, as well as of other 
organs of the body, depends on the 
smooth running of the whole physical 
system. The foundation of health is 
plenty of sleep, plenty of water, inside 
and out, proper food, pure air, sunshine, 
regular exercise, and a joyous attitude 
of the mind. All these go far in keeping 
the body in first-class condition. If you 
find in the morning that you could 
have slept longer, go to bed earlier at 
night. Use common sense about the 
kind and amount of your food, and eat 
slowly. Sunshine is the elixir of the 
body. A joyous mental attitude is re- 
flected in the body. Anything which 
improves the general health improves 
the eyesight. Sometimes the only thing 
needed to cure trouble with the eyes 
is improvement of the general health. 

Do you need glasses? Or a change of 
glasses? A slight eyestrain often causes 
very severe headaches. It is important 
to have eyesight tested and glasses fitted 
periodically. In lip-reading there are 
ever so many rapid, obscure, almost 
invisible movements, and unless the 
eyesight is keen many.of these are un- 
noticed. No wonder teachers of lip- 
reading advise pupils to have their eye- 
sight tested. Sometimes a pair of prop- 
erly fitted glasses changes a poor lip- 
reader to a very good lip-reader! 


«0 those is precious—doubly so 


In case of eye trouble, consult a 


first-class specialist only —a_ first-class 
specialist only. Do not allow an incom- 
petent person—a bungler—to experi- 
ment with your eyes. They are too 
valuable. 

Eyesight can be improved in two 
ways: exercise and rest. In general, the 


more the eyes are used, the stronger — 


they become, just as special exercises 
strengthen various muscles of the body. — 


The following exercises are good for 


strengthening the eyes: 

Roll the eyeballs slowly, keeping the 
head still, by looking to the right, down, © 
left, up. Then reverse, looking left, — 
down, right, up. Watch moving objects 
—the ball in tennis, baseball, golf; jug- 


gling balls; look from moving trains and ~ 


automobiles; also look at movies—even — 


those uninteresting talkies! Too much — 


exercise at one time is a strain. Do not 
overtire the eyes. 

Resting the eyes. When doing close 
work, at a desk or typewriter, for in- — 
stance, look up very often—look across — 
the room; look at a picture of far-away — 
mountains or woods or sea. Look out — 
of the window at the distant clouds. — 
This change of focus is restful. Look up — 
from your work-or reading about every — 
ten or fifteen minutes, and after a 
while you will do it unconsciously. It 
is a very good habit. ¢ 

Closing your eyes for a few minutes 
is very beneficial. 

The best way, perhaps, to rest the 
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eyes is to bathe them in hot water—not 
warm water, but as hot as can be com- 
fortably borne. A little salt or borax 
may be dissolved in the water, 
plain hot water is remarkably effica- 
cious. Use a soft cloth, press out 4 
little of the water and then lay the — 
cloth on the eyes, frequently holding it 
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still for a minute or two. Bathe the 
eyes in this way for ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or even thirty minutes at a time. It is 
wonderfully soothing and refreshing to 
feel those tired, strained muscles relax! 
This is easy to remember, and easy to 
do—bathe the eyes with hot water when- 
ever they feel tired. It is advisable not 
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to use the eyes for work immediately 
afterwards. If possible, avoid using the 
eyes when they are tired. Be sure that 
the artificial light is neither too strong 
nor too weak. 

Take good care of your eyes in order 
that they may serve you efficiently in 
their double duty of seeing and hearing! 





Association Publicity 


[ne statement that large bodies 


move slowly has become proverbial, 

but anyone who thinks it a rule 
with no exceptions ought to glance over 
the list of accomplishments of the Asso- 
ciation’s Publicity Committee since it 
began work a little more than a year ago. 
Already it has secured the appointment 
of a local representative in almost every 
one of the public residential schools ; has 
organized an enthusiastic sub-committee 
to keep in touch with them; has outlined 
a similar system of organization for the 
day schools; and is looking toward a 
plan for the private and denominational 
schools. By the time of the Association 
meeting in Milwaukee (June 30-July 4), 
it is hoped that a chart will be ready, 
showing at a glance the splendid way in 
which this live committee has estab- 
lished direct contact with every school in 
the country in the effort to spread clear 
information about the aims, purposes, 
and service of the Association. 

It is not possible just yet to publish 
the details of the scheme of organiza- 
tion, but we assure you that they are 
inspiring, and that they will appear in 
the near future, perhaps next month. 

The two newest local publicity repre- 
sentatives are Mrs. Helen Neal Jackson, 
in the Louisiana School, and Mrs. Pearl 
Hinkson, in the Arkansas School. 

It should be emphasized again that 


none of this work could have been ac- 
complished except for the co-operation 
and interest of the various superintend- 
ents who have appointed the local rep- 
resentatives and permitted them to dis- 
cuss the Association’s work among the 
teachers and parents. To them, then, 
goes a share of the gratitude we feel for 
the sixty-nine memberships sent in dur- 
ing the present term by the following 
committee workers: Miss Plouer, Illi- 
nois; Mrs. Jenkins, Alabama; Miss 
Quinn, Minnesota; Mrs. Smith, Colo- 
rado; Miss Dawes, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Morris, Massachusetts; Miss Harwood, 
North Dakota; and Miss Hudson, Texas. 

The Parker Practice School, in Chi- 
cago, began work without waiting for 
the organization among the day schools 
to be effected, and has sent five mem- 
berships. Also (this has been men- 
tioned before, but cannot be emphasized 
too strongly) that school has sent a life- 
membership on behalf of its Parent- 
Teacher Association : 

The American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf is not just an office in Washington 
which issues the Votta Review and 
wants your subscription ; it is a live, vital 
organization of teachers, parents, and 
friends who are working to better con- 
ditions for the deaf, and who want you 
io join them.—J. B. T. 
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ITH tears of gratitude trickling 
W down our cheeks we salute the 
kindly persons who have writ- 
ten in to say they like this department. 
One of them has asked for language 
games, beginning with games on the 
question forms. This is the first re- 
quest received, and we are proud and 
honored to grant it. There will be a 
language game tucked in somewhere in 
our teachers’ corner every month if we 
can manage it. 


THE QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


This month’s question was referred 
to Miss Kate Alcorn, principal of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf. You will 
agree with us that Miss Alcorn’s an- 
swer is beautifully practical and sug- 
gestive. 

The Question—How shall we go to 
work to build up character in new pu- 
pils? For instance, what shall we do 
when a small deaf child picks up some- 
thing that doesn’t belong to him? 

The Answer—The disposition of the 
individual child enters so keenly into 
this problem that there seems no fixed 
rule that will work with all children. 
The little deaf child just entering school 
is in such a plastic state that the teacher 
becomes the potter to mold him as she 
pleases. 

Believing in the theory that prevention 
is easier than cure, begin at once to teach 
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him the difference between right and 
wrong. Soon after entering school he 
is taught to recognize the written form 
of his name. Have a chart, or a place 
set apart somewhere on the blackboard 
for the pupils’ names. Let this be a 
“Chart of Excellence.” At the close of 
the school day show your approval of 
their good behavior by putting a bright- 
colored mark by the names of the good 
ones, and a cross opposite the ones who 
have been guilty of misdemeanors. Un 
less he be a most unusual child, this 
merit system will appeal to him and 
there will ‘soon be some rivalry to se 
who can have the greatest number of 
stars. If he should “pick up something 
that doesn’t belong to him,” if possible, 
bring the article to the class and have 
the person present to whom it belongs. 
With your face registering disapproval 
of what he has done, go to the chart 
and put a big cross mark opposite his 
name, or remove a star. Then have him 
return the object in question to the 
owner. This may have to be r 
but he will soon learn his lesson. i 
At some of the religious publishing 
houses large pictured attendance cards 
can be had—apple trees, Christmas gi 
balloon man, flower garden, etc., W 
blanks to be filled with seals of a 
candies, balloons, and flowers, eC 
tively. (The latter come in separate 
packages). These pictures especially a 
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to the little child. Use these cards 
as suggested with the charts. These are 
most excellent helps in training a little 
deaf child in discipline. 


Marcu Scuoot Days 


In most localities March brings the 
first glimpses of spring. Even if winds 
are blustery, the sunshine is warmer, 
days are longer, and bluebirds, song 
sparrows and robins may be seen. This 
is the month to hunt for arbutus, hepati- 
cas and bloodroot. If your school is in 
the country, or near it, we hope you 
always take your pupils on a spring- 
hunting expedition, some mild sunny 
day, even if your sole reward is a bunch 
of pussy willows. 

At our school robins are chief favor- 
ites among birds, and the pupil who sees 
the first robin is a hero for a day. Both 
date and event are carefully recorded in 
the roll book and saved till next year. 


St. Patricx’s Day 


There are so many charming stories 
about this dear old saint that one can be 
found suitable for every grade. When 
our literal deaf children demand to know 
whether the stories are “truth or fool,” 
it is easy to reply that some of the 
stories are true, some may be true, and 
some we like, anyway, because they are 
very pretty old stories. 

Certainly, St. Patrick did live and do 
good in Ireland in the fifth century. 
Older boys and girls will be thrilled to 
learn how Patrick, a Roman boy, was 
captured by pirates and carried away 
captive to Ireland, a wild and barbarous 
country. A slave, set to tending sheep, 
the Roman boy was shocked at the hard- 
ships and ignorance of the Irish people. 
When he finally escaped and was safe 
at home in Rome, he made up his mind 
he would prepare himsclf to go back 
to Ireland and teach the people. Forty 
years this great man spent in Ireland— 
forty years of hard toil. But when he 
finally left the country it was a different 
land, with schools and churches and 
people trained to carry on the work. 
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Younger children will enjoy cutting 
shamrocks out of green crepe paper and 
trimming the schoolroom with them. If 
you can do so without offending the 
religious prejudices of any pupils, tell 
the children how once, when weak sad 
people were crying to St. Patrick and 
begging him to give them a “sign,” he 
reached “down in the green grass and 
picked up a little shamrock, and told 
them whenever they looked at the three 
leaves to think of God, God’s Son, and 
the Spirit. (God’s love is a satisfactory 
interpretation of the last named for little 
deaf children, is it not?) 


Marcu VERSE FOR INTERMEDIATE 
CHILDREN 
The windy month of March is here, 
The trees all bow and sway, 
The squirrels come out and run about, 
And boys make kites and play. 
Arbutus hiding in the woods 
And bluebirds on the wing 
And robins in the apple trees 
Are bringing news of spring. 


Primary GAMES FOR QUESTION 
“W Ho——?” 
I 


Let one child sit at a table up front. 
Give all the others paper. Tell them to 
go to their desks and draw something, 
fast. They come back, putting their 
papers face down on the table. The child 
who is “It” picks up the papers, looks 
at the drawings, and asks: “Who drew 
the cat? Who drew the cup? Who drew 
the tree?” etc. If the name of the ob- 
ject drawn is not yet in his vocabulary, 
he can say: “Who drew that?” 

Next time let the children fold their 
papers and “make” things. 


II 


We have found the following game 
useful for drilling on prepositions of 
situation as well as on the question form 
*Who——?” 

Let three boys come up. Tell them 
three girls will stand behind them. The 
boys shut their eyes. 

The girls come, and stay a moment. 
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Then they sit down, and the boys open 
their eyes. Each asks in turn: “Who 
was behind me?” and is answered by 
the particular child, “I was.” 
Use other prepositions to vary the 
game. 
III 


As the children become more profi- 
cient, memory games are to be recom- 
mended. 

Let a pupil sit on a chair up front 
and shut her eyes. One child stands be- 
side him, another behind him. Another 
sits on his lap. Another is in front of 
him. All stay a moment, then go to 
their seats. 

The pupil up front opens his eyes and 
asks: “Who was behind me? Who was 
beside me? Who was on my lap?” etc., 
and the children answer. 

If you don’t believe this game is fas- 
cinating and thrilling, just try it! Some 
carefully thought-up drills have proved 
sadly boresome when we tried them out, 
but this is one the children would con- 
tinue all day if we let them. 
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A Marcu BirTHDAY 


Older pupils may be interested in the 
birthday of Rosa Bonheur on March 
22. This famous animal painter was 
born in Bordeaux in 1822 and died ip 
1899. She was one of the first femi- 
nists. As she had to travel round to 
horse fairs and cattle exhibits for her 
subjects, she wore men’s clothes for 
convenience and cut her hair short. She 
was the originator of “white upon white” 
—that is, white cattle painted against a 
dazzling white sky in full sunlight, 
Many other painters have since fol 
lowed this principle. Rosa Bonheur'’s 
most famous painting, “The Horse Fair,” 
was bought by Cornelius Vanderbilt for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Small 
inexpensive copies of this picture can 
be obtained in most book stores. 

Well, this is all we know about March, 
Probably you who are reading this page 
know something much better. If you do, 
we wish you would tell it to 


A. TEACHER. 





Outline of a Speech Lesson 


By Jennie M. HENDERSON 


plan of a lesson in speech given 
to an upper grade class at the 
Horace Mann School: 


“Te following program gives the , 


I. Voice training, class work and indi- 
vidual : 
1. Breath control 
2. Resonance 
3. Placement of tone 
I selected exercises from the follow- 
ing drills: 
1. For proper controi of breath. 

a. Direct pupils to inhale through the 
nose, hold, expel through the mouth. 
Repeat 3 times. 

b. Direct pupils to open mouth as in 
gaping, inhale, hold, close lips, 


breath expelled through the nose. 
Repeat 3 times. 
c. Spinning out of breath on sound of 
ned gh 
th--- 
s -oce 


d. Pupils feel action of diaphragm. 


Pupils are directed to take 3 short 
whispered breaths, followed by 


voice with the following  sylla 
* bles: 
whu - whu - whu - whar 
fu - fu - fu - far 
thu - thu - thu - thar 
su - su - su - sar 
hu - hu - hu - har 
e. For vocalized breath. 
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Pupils directed to give the follow- 
ing: 
on one breath 


“ec ‘é “ec 


four... ar___.four 
five. ar__.. five 
Pupils directed to count from 
1-10 on one breath 
1 % 15 “ec “ ‘ce 
1 af 2 “ “cc “ 


2. Exercises for resonance. 
sound of m._ prolonged. 
sound of m.....continued opened to 
the vowel ar, as— 


sé “ec “cc 


Then pupils give sound of s. With 
the same breath they give sound of 
m, then open the lips and give 
sound of n, which sound is con- 
tinued until the vowel is given, as 
follows: 

$....m_.. n._. ar on one breath 

repeat 3 times 

3. Some exercises for placement of tone: 
main mean mine moan moon 

bee bie bay ba bar baw boe boo 

zee zie zay za zar zaw zO0e ZOO 

thar mar nor par tar on one breath 

thoo moo noo poo too“ “ ” 

thee mee nee pee tee “ “ a 

koo koo koo koo koo 00 o-e ar 
on one breath . 

II. Special sound “/” 

1. Drill on special sound. Each pupil 
gives sound. 

2. Drill on syllables containing sound 
as initial; as final; in combination. 
When it occurs in words of two 

syllables ; in the middle of a word. 

3. Drill on words containing the sound. 

III. Sentences, made up of many words 
containing the sound, written on 
the blackboard by the teacher. 

1. Each child reads a sentence, trying 

to pronounce the given sound cor- 

rectly. 

. Class reads sentence in concert. 

. Each child reads a sentence while 
the teacher’s back is turned. Teach- 
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er listens as the pupil reads a sen- 
tence which has been selected. She 
listens for correct speech. If she 
understands she points to the sen- 
tence which the pupil has read. 

4. One child reads the lips of a class- 
mate who tries to speak correctly. 
Pupil points to the sentence. 

5. A child who: has some hearing 
turns his back to the class and 
listens to the sentence read by one 
of the other pupils. (This is a se- 
vere test of speech.) 

6. Pupils may read sentences in a 
whisper. Then repeat with voice. 
This exercise strengthens the mus- 
cles of the pharynx. 

IV. Stanza or selection of poetry in 
which the special sound is empha- 
sized. 

The drills and sentences with the se- 

lections of poetry follow: 


lee plea blee lee flee 
lie ply bli-e lie flie 
lay play bla-e lay flay 
l-a- pl-a bi-a- l-a- fl-a- 
lar plar blar lar flar 
law plaw blaw law flaw 
loe ploe blow loe floe 
lo'o plo'o blo’o loo’ floo’ 
lee clee glee lee slee 
lie clie glie lie slie 
lay clay glay lay slay 
l-a cl-a gl-a- l-a- sl-a- 
lar clar glar lar slar 
law claw glaw law slaw 
loe cloe gloe loe sloe 
loo’ cloo! gloo' loo’ sloo' 


l 


lo'o loe lar lay lee 
all oil owl isle ill ell earl 


lily pulley sullen telephone island 
flute clue gloom plume fault 


shelf wild pull file 
The children made up the following 


sentences : 


1. A little leaf bloomed last spring. 


2. Lillian saw Larry climb the cliff. 


3. Lucy lent me her library book. 


4. A little lad was lost in the subway. 
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5. Sally pulled the chair from the 
table. 


6. Celia loved her little doll. 

7. A lady lost some beautiful lace. 

8. Lena goes to the Public Library. 

9. Alice learned her home lessons. 

0. My mother fa) the glass on the 
table. 

11. A lady lost her blue silk umbrella. 
12. Clothes are cleaned by the tailor. 
SELECTIONS 

“T shall sleep, and I shall dream 
Of silver pointed willow boughs 
Dipping their fingers in a stream.” 
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“Look downward in the silent pool, 


The weeds do cling to the ground — 


love, 
They live so quietly and so cool. 
They do not need to think or move.” 


“When’er a snowflake leaves the sky 
It turns and turns to say ‘Good-bye. 
Good-bye, dear cloud so cool and gray, 
Then lightly travels on its way.” 


“Little brook, little brook 
You have such a happy look. 


Your ripples, one and one, , 
Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun.” 





Devices for English Teaching 


By Exsa L. Hosparr 


VERY thoughtful teacher hesi- 
E. tates to abandon beaten paths that 

she has seen followed successfully 
by a gifted predecessor. However, the 
Horace Mann Day School has a well- 
founded reputation for trying out the 
promising new device while holding 
fast to the old method that still func- 
tions well. Hence both the old and the 
new in the teaching of English are in- 
cluded in this account. The classes are 
of seventh, eighth, and advanced grade, 
corresponding in some degree to the 
Junior High grades of other Boston 
public schools. 

Teachers of the deaf have always 
wished for more opportunities for their 
pupils to use books, and have tried to 
make the printed page of increasing 
value to them. Many of us recall Dr. 
Bell’s settled conviction that persistent 
reading of books would result, in the 
end, in comprehension of the meaning 
of the printed page, and we provide 
material whenever possible. In pursu- 
ance of this desirable end, we have re- 
cently adopted the series of books called 
“The City English” books. They are 


used by the New York Day School for 
the Deaf. Building up on the Language 
Drills, Parts I, II, and III, upon which 
the English of the lower grades has 
been grounded, we can use this series 


of books with good hope of satisfaction, 
The pupils enjoy the excellent story 
work greatly, and the simple grammar 


treatment and sequence corresponds 
closely to that which we have followed 
for a long time without a text book. 
‘The lessons on formal notes and busi- 
ness letters are a relief, for they are 
compact, and easily understood. In com 


position, the exactions as to paragraph 


construction are too technical in many 


cases, and hence these lessons are best 


passed over. 


For in our school, composition writ 


ing is a pleasure. A wide choice of 


subject is allowed each pupil. Although : 
an outline giving paragraph topics is” 
required as a preliminary, otherwise the 
pupil is allowed entire freedom to fol 
low out his own lines of thought! 
Therefore, there is no sitting idle, of 
chewing pen handles, for everyone 


writing of something which greatly 
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terests him individually. The compo- 
sition sequence planned this year in the 
three grades above mentioned is as 
follows: First, a letter in early Septem- 
ber; each member decided to whom he 
wished to write, plarining the subject 
for each paragraph. After his letter 
was corrected, he copied it on note 
paper, addressed the letter properly, 
then took it home to stamp and mail, 
subject to his mother’s approval. Sec- 
ond, a composition was written in late 
October, telling about some very good 
time, a party, perhaps, or a ball game. 
Third, a Thanksgiving composition; 
among the subjects were “A Russian 
Girl's First Thanksgiving,” “A Bird’s 
Thanksgiving,” “A Dog’s Thanksgiv- 
ing,” as well as “The First Thanks- 
giving,” and the stereotyped “My 
Thanksgiving in 1929.” In January 
every pupil wrote a “Christmas Story,” 
then a second letter in late February. 
These will be followed by a description, 
as well as a purely imaginative narrative, 
and a final letter will complete the 
year’s series. 

The following device for applying 
the knowledge of the use of direct and 
indirect quotation has proved both en- 
joyable and successful. Pupils have 
used Miss Willoughby’s Quotation book 
in the lower grades. The teacher gives 
a direction as, “John, ask Tom if his 
birthday comes in March.” John says, 
“Does your birthday come in March?” 
to which Tom replies “Yes,” or “No.” 
Then John, Tom, and a third pupil 
answer the questions, “What did John 
say?” and “What did John ask you?” 
labelling his sentences when he writes 
them on the blackboard either direct 
quotation, or indirect quotation. This 
is, of course, amplified, to include much 
more involved English. 

Our pupils are allowed to choose 
their own books for reading. They 
take them out after some piece of 
work is finished, and carry them home 
over the week-end. There is a good 
supply of story-books and simple biog- 
taphies from which to choose, and the 
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Boston Public Library will provide 
fresh books for the asking. In this re- 
spect Boston schols are very fortunate. 
In addition to this miscellaneous read- 


‘ing, we are this year trying a new plan. 


Half an hour a week is given to read- 
ing books edited by Hill and Lyman, 
called “Reading” and “Living.” Each 
of the two books is divided into six 
sections, one entitled Making Homes, 
others Going to School, Finding En- 
joyment, etc. Each section is divided 
into groups with sub-topics, and the 
groups contain selections from  well- 
known authors upon these sub-topics. 
The half hour is devoted to the silent 
reading of one group of selections. 
Every pupil then records his prefer- 
ence, the author of the selection, tells 
whether it is story, essay or poem, and 
gives a reason for his preference. Fol- 
lowing this plan with each group of a 
section, he then chooses the selection 
that he likes the best of all in the 
group, giving a résumé of it, if it is 
prose, and learning selected stanzas, if 
his choice is a poem, The other sec- 
tions are then read in the same way. 
Every Monday morning each pupil 
tells of something that he has read in 
the pewspaper during the week end. 
As everyone is provided with a copy 
of “Current Events,” no one lacks ac- 
cess to a newspaper. It is noticeable 
that the Post, Globe and American are 
frequently named as sources of the news 
given, as well as the local papers of 
home towns. All accounts of crimes 
are ruled out, as well as tales of stub- 
born girls and boys, hence the selec- 
tions are pleasant as well as interest- 
ing. It is a curious study to note the 
nature of the news chosen by indi- 
viduals. A_ painstaking Italian boy 
brings in articles generally pertaining to 
Italy, often to Italian art. He masters 
the spelling of a surprising number of 
proper names in preparing his weekly 
news. As the items are given orally, 
and then put on the blackboard for cor- 
rection of the English before being 
copied, the others in the class have the 
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benefit of successful and entertaining 
items. 

Spelling lessons are a delight to these 
classes. They give the hard working, 
but less brilliant, pupil a chance to 
shine. As the spelling is often tested 
orally, the teacher has opportunity to 
fix the difficult pronunciation of certain 
words, as well as to make sure that 
such letters as q, h, r, x, and sg are 
properly named, as well as to correct 
the phonetic naming of ¢, k, etc., that 
still persists sometimes even in these 
classes. For written testing, a method 
used in our other Boston schools is 
very popular. The teacher gives out 
five words, making sure that each 
member of the class understands them. 
Then each word is written in accord- 
ance with the following directions: 
(pupils sit with pens upheld, elbow on 
desk)—teacher gives word, then says, 
“think, write, up,” all then coming into 
original position for the next word. 
Other sets of five words are dictated in 
the same way. 

Just a few words about literature be- 
fore closing this account of English 
as it is taught in our school. When 
the teaching of these higher classes 
passed from Kate D. Williams, , upon 
her retirement, I inherited from her a 
carefully planned course in literature 
which I still follow. It aims to ac- 
quaint our pupils with the names, sim- 
ple biography, and a few literary pro- 
ductions of the world’s well-known 
writers. In the grades below the sev- 
enth, the pupils have already become 
acquainted with the New England po- 
ets, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Holmes. The seventh grade has this 
fall read stories of noted heroines, such 
as Florence Nightingale. They have 
then read legends of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and of the gods and god- 
desses. They know the names of Homer, 
Aeschylus, and Virgil, and have had 
pictures of Chavannes’ portrayal of 
them in our Public Library. Now we 
shall have Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
his Wonder Book stories, and then the 
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King Arthur series of legends. The 
members of the eighth grade have a) 
ready enjoyed the English legends 
They have been much interested jp 
Charles Dickens, and the Christmas 
Carol, especially ‘in an adapted story of 
“The Cratchitt’s Christmas Dinner’ 
Those able to read “David Copperfield” 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” or others of 
Dickens’ novels have chosen them for 
home reading. Then they have beep 
introduced to Washington Irving, and 
his “Rip Van Winkle,” while at present 
they are enjoying their beloved Long. 
fellow’s “Evangeline.” These will be 
followed by talks about Walter Scott, 
Tennyson, Stevenson, and Shakespeare. 
The advanced grade likes Rudyard 
Kipling, and others, and are always 
thrilled and inspired by Holmes’ “Cham 
bered Nautilus,” as we have the irised 
“ship of pearl,” and also the “wrecked 
ship,” so that they hold each one a 
they recite the stanzas appropriate t 
it. This excursion into literature seems 
to justify the time given to it by the 
insight into the literary world that it 
affords our pupils, and the inspiration 
that it brings to them. When, at the 
end of their school course, the pupils 
tabulate the authors studied, there & 
much pride evinced in the result. 

These paragraphs are but sketchy 
descriptions of the English work of our 
pupils. Through these devices we hope 
to obtain for them an ever-increasing 
command of correct English, and a de 
sire to read. Everyone is encouraged 
to make steady improvement, from 
month to month, over his former ind 
vidual achievement, and is praised forall 
such improvement, even if it be slight 
Miss Sarah Fuller, who was our much 
loved principal for forty years, used to 
say that great patience is required by 
the pupils who are learners, as well a 
by those of us who teach. We who 
taught with her know well that Miss 
Fuller had herself attained that infinite 
patience, and that therein lay a part of 
the secret of her great success in het 
life-work. te 
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place in the Horace Mann School 

for the Deaf, and the work in 
grades seven, eight and nine follows 
as closely as possible the general sci- 
ence course offered in the Boston Public 
Schools. 

The general science laboratory is fit- 
ted out with the latest standard equip- 
ment and in addition we have four of 
the new Lunt and Haley Units for 
teaching general science. We use “The 
Science of Common Things,” by Tower 
and Lunt, for a textbook. In this book, 
which uses the project problem method, 
the subject matter is selected so as to 
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General Science 


By KaTHERINE SHIELS 
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give the pupils a better understanding 
of the common things that are going on 
about them. 

Fire is one of the topics in Grade VII 
work. The problems we will take up 
this year while studying it are: 

1. A study of the common fuels 

2. How coal burns 

3. A fire needs oxygen 

4. Danger of carbon 
poisoning 

5. Why a fire sometimes goes out 
when fresh coal is added 

6. How illuminating gas explodes 

7. How dust explodes 

8. How a fire starts itself 
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I. How illuminating gas explodes. A pupil’s drawing. 
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II. How illuminating gas explodes. A pupil’s drawing. 


9. How a fire extinguisher is made 
and how it works 

There are a few experiments which 
I allow the pupils to perform alone, but 
generally I perform the experiments, 
having the children assist me as much 
as possible. They like this part of the 
lesson, but they do not like writing up 
the experiment afterwards. It is hard 
for them, so generally I have them do 
it at the blackboard in groups of four, 
and as they write corrections are made 
by my assistant and myself. The class 
then select the work they like best and 
make copies of it for their loose-leaf 
science note-books. A simple drawing 
is made for each experiment. 


, Sometimes, instead of sending all the 
children to the blackboard in groups, I 
let them use their textbooks in writing 
up the experiment. This is much easier 
for them, as in the textbook the dé 
rections for the class problems are very 
simple and the children have only to 
change the tense and person of the 
verbs. 


Newspaper clippings I find a very 
great help in teaching such things a5 
death from carbon monoxide gas, fires — 


from spontaneous combustion, 
mine explosions and many other every- 


day happenings. The clippings seem to 
arouse the pupils’ interest and make the 


experiments practical. 
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The following experiments have been 
written up by the pupils: 


HOW ILLUMINATING GAS EXPLODES 


Last Friday Miss Shiels took a tin cof- 
fee can with a tight fitting cover. She punch- 
ed a hole in the center of the cover, the size 
of a lead pencil. She made a second hole 
in the side of the can near the bottom. She 
took a short piece of rubber tubing and con- 
nected one end to the gas jet. She put the 
other end of the tubing through the hole 
in the side of the can. Then she turned on 
the gas for about twenty seconds until the 
can was full of illuminating gas. She turned 
off the gas and pulled out the rubber tubing. 
She held a burning match over the hole in the 
cover. The gas burned with a large yellow 
fame. After awhile the flame became smaller 
and turned blue because air went in through 
the hole in the side of the can. When there 
was only a little bit of gas left in the can 
and there was a lot of air mixed with it 
there was an explosion and the cover was 
blown off. This experiment shows how a 
serious accident may be caused by a _ small 
gas leak. Air must be mixed with illuminating 
gas to cause an explosion. 

Never hunt for leaking gas with a match. 


A FIRE NEEDS OXYGEN 


Miss Shiels put two rulers on the table. 
She put three small candles between them. 
She lighted the candles with a match. After 
that she set a lamp chimney over the burn- 
ing candles so that the chimney rested on the 
tulers. The candles burned brightly because 
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the air could get in under the chimney. Then 
she took the two rulers away. The lamp 
chimney rested on the table. All the candles 
went out because there was not enough air 
to keep them burning and because the burn- 
ing candles gave off carbon dioxide. It is 
the air, or the oxygen in the air, that makes 
a fire burn. Carbon dioxide puts out a fire. 


COPPER PLATING 


Grade VIII plated a spoon with copper by 
electricity. Plating with electricity is called 
electroplating. 

Leo filled a glass jar with some copper 
sulphate solution. The solution was blue. 
Three boys connected 4 dry cells in series. 

Then Arnold connected the spoon with the 
zinc post of the dry cell and he connected 
the strip of copper with the carbon post. The 
object to be plated must always be connected 
with the zinc post. 

Then they lowered the spoon and strip of 
copper into the solution. 

The electric current flowing through the 
copper sulphate solution separated the cop- 
per from the copper sulphate. The solution 
gets more copper from the copper strip. 


ELECTROPLATING 


Many things are plated with copper or 
nickel to keep them from rusting. Spoons 
are plated with silver and watches with gold 
or silver to make them look better. 

Gold, silver and nickel plating is done in 
the same way as copper plating. Instead of 


a strip of copper, a piece of gold, silver or 
nickel is used, and in the place of the cop- 
per solution a solution of gold, 
nickel. 


silver or 
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A drawing from a pupil’s notebook, illustrating the process of copper plating. 
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First Year Lip-Reading 


By Dorornuy H. Lane 


HE teaching of lip-reading to 
young deaf children is a long slow 
process for all concerned, pupils 
and teacher. Therefore, to make it as 
interesting as possible is the duty of 
the latter. The usual method of hav- 
ing each child take his or her turn in 
coming up to a table on which is a 
group of objects and pointing to them 
is necessary to use at first, of course, 
but I believe it should be abandoned as 
soon as every child can indicate about 
four things. From then on I recom- 
mend the following method, which I 
have tried and which never fails to 
interest and even intrigue the class. 

The children are seated at the table 
or tables as the case may be. The 
teacher passes a basket of objects 
around, letting each child pick the one 
he chooses. Teacher takes one, too, 
usually the one most recently added to 
the group. The children put the ob- 
jects in front of them on the table. The 
teacher calls for one and the child who 
has it holds it up for all iu see. When 
all the things have been named and the 
newest one two or three times, the chil- 
dren and teacher pass their objects on 
to the right, thereby each getting a dif- 
ferent one than the time before. The 
teacher then calls for them again. To 
make the children more on the alert the 
teacher may change the form of the 
question each time, asking, “Who has 
a ball?” or “Where is the bean bag?” 
or else, “Somebody has a horn, I 
wonder who it is.” 

The exercise may be varied by asking 
one child where a certain object is, not 
her own. If she fails to point to the 
right one the first time, the pupil who 
has the object called may show it to 
her. After the class has learned to 


recognize the printed forms of their 
names they may answer the question, 
“Who has ?” by pointing to the 
name on the blackboard of the pupil 
holding the object. Still another varie 
ation, after the children can say, “Yes” 
and “No” fairly well, is to put these 
questions to each child, “Has———a_ 
top?” “Have you a ball?” and “Have 
Ia horn?” While this is going on the 
rest of the children usually want to 
watch attentively to see if their name 
or object is mentioned. = 

One point about the teaching of 








lip-reading of nouns which I think we 


should keep in mind is this—classify 
the objects. When we older folks are 
talking we mention things which are 
more or less related to each other. We 
should not think of saying, “My! how 
hard it is raining. Uncle Jack gave me 
a watch for Christmas.” What a mud 
dle our minds would be in if we all 
talked as disconnectedly as that! Nei. 
ther should we say to a deaf child 
“You dropped your handkerchief. Do 
you like bananas?” Then why teach 
‘handkerchief and banana in the same 
lesson? “Group objects under head-— 
ings such as “Food,” “Clothing,” 
“Toys,” and so on and_ teach —- 
group separately. Of course some 
groups are large and contain so m 
objects that the children would ae 
tired of it long before all their names 
were learned. In that case take 
more important or common members 
of a group, proceed to another group 
and then go back to the previous ¢ 

It seems to me that this classification” 
of objects goes for more orderly and” 
definite fixture of the names of things — 
in the mind of the child. Of coufs 
when he begins to learn the lip-readi 
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of transitive verbs, objects in one group 
may be used with objects from another. 

In closing, let me remind teachers of 
lip-reading of a thing that we all should 
be aware of. Avoid requesting the chil- 
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dren to do things with toy objects 
which would prove impossible were the 
toys replaced by the real thing; for 
example, telling a little five-year-old 
to “put a horse on the window-sill.” 





The Visiting Teacher 


By Beatrice E. Witter 


EARS ago when the teacher 

boarded around with the families 

of her pupils she knew her pupils 
not only from the background of the 
school room but of the home. 

Changing conditions have done away 
with this and the character of the 
homes has changed. Pupils in the cities 
have become lost in the numbers. No 
longer is it possible for the teacher to 
have a personal knowledge of the child. 
She sees him only from one angle, that 
of the schoolroom. The visiting teacher 
is able to fill this need. She is able to 
get a more personal view of the child. 

Visiting the homes of the different 
children as the need arises, she dis- 
covers the conditions and the problems 
these children are contending with. 
There are so many adjustments to be 
made, misunderstandings between the 
child and the parent, misunderstandings 
of the parents as to the school’s aims. 

What opportunity has the mother of 
a large family, especially if she is from 
a foreign country, to visit school and 
see what is being done for her little 
deaf child? 

The first visit may be just a friendly 
one, mother and teacher become ac- 
quainted. Perhaps the mother has a 
very definite complaint, it probably is 
very real to her. The child has come 
home with a story of some little hap- 
pening in school, which the mother has 
entirely misunderstood. But with the 
teacher’s kindly interpretation, the 
mother has a clearer idea of the situ- 
ation and mother and child feel happier. 

So many of the children come from 


homes where only a foreign language 
is spoken. Is it any wonder it seems 
much easier to use gestures than to 
take time to use speech? 

Concetta was visited for the first 
time after she had been in school for a 
year. At first she did very well but 
later showed very little improvement, 
made no effort to use speech. When 
the visiting teacher talked to the mother 
about it, the mother answered “Con- 
cetta no can talk.” Before the visit 
was over Concetta talked, said many 
words, asked her mother for several 
things. How great was the look of 
amazement and pleasure on the mother’s 
face! Was it not well worth the time, 
patience and work put into the visit 
to hear the mother say, “I make Con- 
cetta talk all the time now.” And she 
surely has, because Concetta shows 
daily improvement. 

Many times the visiting teacher dis- 
covers cases where children have spent 
years im public schools, making no 
progress, dull and uninterested in their 
work. The parents are unwilling to 
send the child to a school for the deaf, 
but when after a few visits they see 
how the child responds to the first sim- 
ple lessons given, they wish they had 
entered him many years before. 

The visiting teacher has many prob- 
lems to meet besides the lesson she 
gives, but if she is able to give the 
school a clearer vision of the child and 
the home a better understanding of the 
aims of the school, and to have both 
work together as a harmonious whole, 
it.is well worth while. 
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Weather Observations 


By Mary Heten THompson 


N one of the first days of the fall 
() term the pupils of the Advanced 

Grade made a barometer. From 
that day to the present date they have 
observed and recorded the changes in 
the height of the column of mercury on 
almost every school day. 

From the knowledge gained by ex- 
periments performed in previous years 
they were able to understand why the 
column was low on rainy days. 

Learning that the highs and lows on 
the weather maps meant high and low 
barometers, they became much inter- 
ested in finding what sections of our 
country. had cloudy weather and what 
parts had fair weather each day, by 
looking at the maps when they came 
in the morning. 

They often disagreed about the di- 
rection of the winds, as they had to de- 
cide by watching the smoke from dis- 
tant chimneys and by looking at move- 
ments of the clouds. When they at last 
agreed they recorded this on their 
weather sheets. 

They were taught that the arrows on 
the weather maps fly with the wind 
and thus they learned how to read the 


direction of the winds in all parts of 


the country. 

From their knowledge of winds, 
highs, and lows, they began to pre- 
dict whether the next day would be 
cloudy or ‘fair, and great was their 
glee when one day their prediction was 
correct and the paper’s forecast wrong. 

On the very first day of the fall term 
they marked the edge of the shadow of 
our building on the school yard pave- 
ment with white chalk. Every sunny 
school day since, the edge of the 
shadow has been marked, until on De- 
cember 20th the shadow had grown so 
long that it fell outside our grounds on 
the side of a house. 


It was easy for the class to see | 


their continued observations that 
shadow grew longer because thi 
seemed to be going south, but th 


reason for these changes had to | 
lustrated with two globes—one to r 
sent the sun and the other the ¢& 
With these it was easy to show hoy 


northern hemisphere was turned 3 
from the sun during our winter 

Of course it has been evident 
the days were growing shorter, bu 
pupils have liked copying the time 
sun rose, the time it set, and the le 


of the day from the daily paper - 
their weather books. Consequently, 1 
have been able to see exactly how mi 
the sunshine hours have been short 
by the southward journey of the Si 
and have learned the length of oi 


shortest day. 


Because they have had no out 4 
thermometer at school the teacher 


one of the pupils have looked at | 
thermometers at home and writter 
morning temperature on the boar 
the class to copy. After this had” 
done the pupils were very much i 
ested to find out from their we 
maps how high the thermometer 
in Los Angeles, Tampa and ni 
Also to look up the record of — 
place where friends of theirs lived. 
emphasized the difference in tem 
ture in different sections of our cou 
The instructor considers this ° 
valuable because it promotes ace 
in observing and recording. For ; 
ening a genuine interest in the cha 
of the weather in their locality and; 
ing curiosity about the reasons for’ 
chages, this course has no equal. 
Later when the climate of the’ 
country is studied these observa 
and records will be invaluable aid 
understanding this complex subject. 
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Snapshots 


from the School for the Deaf 
at Chefoo, China 





At left: Miss Anita Carter, on September 
2, 1929, receiving into the School for the 
Deaf at Chefoo, China, a little deaf girl 
aged six years. The parents are very 
poor, so a missionary sent the child, with 
a stranger, the long train journey, then 
twenty-four hours by steamer, to the Chefoo 
school. Kind friends in America or Great 
Britain will support this child. 
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The Chefoo School steward (at left), Mrs. Lan (next), and Miss Carter visiting 

one of their deaf pupils whose home is in a Taoist temple. The little brother and 

sister are standing on either side of Miss Carter. The mother stands between the 
little girl and her brother-in-law, the priest. 
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Li Ying Tswen, the first girl to enter the 
Chefoo School. 











Tue ListLess CLass 
ERHAPS the type of class most 
Pp perplexing is the listless class. 
Many things conspire to produce 
this type: incorrigible conduct in lower 
grades has prevented the children from 
acquiring anything worth while, some- 
times frequent sickness has impaired 
their ability to make very rapid strides, 
or long continued absence has left them 
behind the grade with which they should 
be working. They are developed physi- 
cally, but mentally they are not. 

This type is pathetic. They realize 
that they are behind others of their age 
and feel ashamed of their backwardness ; 
subconsciously some may know it is 
largely their own fault and assume a 
kind of “don’t care a rap” air, while all 
the time they really want to know the 
subject under discussion, but have little 
power of concentration. 

The class enters the room as if about 
to endure an ordeal; pupils sit down 
and look at their teacher with an ex- 
Pression that says as plainly as words, 
“Well! Here we are; if you can make 
“anything interesting we'd like to see you 
do it; it is useless for us even to try 
to work up to grade.” What is the 
‘Wisest thing to do under such circum- 
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' This group has from time to time 
een examined and dropped back; it has 
beatedly been over countries of North 
erica without having gained enough 
pleasure or profit to pay for the 
“trouble. Obviously, the first step in this 
case is to surprise them out of their 
apathy, rouse their curiosity and culti- 
vate their imagination. 





Geography Notes 
By ExvizaBeEtH STRICKLAND 
(Continued from January) 


A simple method that has proved 
helpful is the introduction of work with 
pictures. 

Select from geographies or geographic 
readers a picture of something studied 
and ask the class to copy the picture and 
write five of the hardest questions they 
can think of about that picture for dis- 
cussion at the next recitation. 

The pictures may be crude and the 
questions peculiar, but that doesn’t mat- 
ter just now; the thing sought is life 
and interest; ambition to know; and 
self respect; all of which will follow 
as they find they have the ability to 
acquire knowledge. 

Suppose a picture of life in the 
Amazon valley be given. It will prob- 
ably contain huts, savages with spears, 
some palm trees, and possibly a stream 
of water and some wild animals. This 
will serve as a basis for work for sev- 
eral days. 

Due consideration must first be given 
to the questions written by the pupils, 
after which it is the teacher’s turn to 
draw out ideas from the class to call 
attention to and explain what is of most 
value for them to know. 

The evidence of warm climate will 
attract their attention first. 

“What is the cause of the hot climate 
in the Amazon valley?” This question 
gives an opportunity to revive latitude 
as distance from the equator. 

“Has any part of the United States 
the same climate?’ The class will not 
resent going back to the United States 
for purposes of comparison. 

“What other parts of the earth are as 
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hot as the Amazon valley?” Trace the 
equator around the world. 

“Do you think that much rain falls 
in the Amazon valley?” This question 
gives a chance to teach, “Warm air rises. 
If this warm air is damp (or moist) it 
makes clouds (like fog). When these 
warm clouds go far up into the sky, they 
meet cool air and then they change to 
drops of water, which we call rain.” 

Even the most undeveloped child is 
familiar with the result of hot steam 
(from laundry or bathroom) striking 
against the cold window-panes in winter. 
Use this fact to help the child see for 
himself that damp warm air will cause 
drops of water when it strikes against 
anything cold. Have pupils point out 
on the map the parts of the earth they 
think may have a great deal of rain. 
Tell them that the Amazon valley has 
rain (‘for an hour or more) every day. 
This will surprise them. 

“Did you ever see a hut like that?” 
Draw out their notion of the reason for 
some of the huts being up on poles. 
Some will think it is because of floods, 
others may think it a safeguard against 
wild animals. 

“How do those people get food?” 
Have them name all the tropical fruits 
they know and tell in what parts of 
North America the same fruits grow. 

“Do palm-trees grow in New York?” 
Tell why. 

The cocoanut palm-tree is called “The 
Poor Man’s Friend.” “Can you guess 
why they call it his friend?” Have a 
specimen of cocoanut with its outer, 
hairy shell still on. Allow children to 
examine it, then explain how the natives 
pull off those fibers and weave them 
into coarse cloth, the same as other 
people weave cotton, wool or silk into 
cloth. 

Take off the outer shell and have 
some child shake the nut inside and 
hear or feel that splash of the cocoanut 
milk, as he might hear milk in a bottle. 
Have a_nut opened. Most children are 
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familiar with the meat of the nut. Tell — 
how the natives cut the shells off the 
nuts and make cups and other dishes 
of them. 

On the blackboard write: 

The cocoanut palm-tree helps the poor 
man by giving him 

(a) food—cocoanut-meat 

(b) drink—cocoanut-milk 

(c) dishes—cocoanut-shells 

(d) cloth—cocoanut-fibers 

(e) roofs—cocoanut-palm-leaves 

(f) huts—cocoanut trees. 

“On the map let us find the coun- 
tries where the cocoanut palm-trees help 
the poor people.” 

“Another wonderful tree in the Ama- 
zon valley is the rubber tree. Would 
you like to find out about it?” Of 
course we know that all trees have sap, — 
just the same as all bodies have blood. 
Do you remember a tree whose sap we 
all like to eat after it is boiled?” (Let 
us hope some may remember the sugar 
maples !) 

“In what kind of climate do sugar- 
maples grow?” 

“Name some states in which we may 
find them.” 

“Do you think anybody would like - 
to taste the sap from rubber trees?” 

Show pictures of men tapping trees 
to get pails of sap, and of rubber camps — 
where the sap is changed into the raw 
material of commerce. e 

Have the class read some stmple story 
of the process by which this is accom-— 
plished and then act it out. All children 
like to “act,” and if the imagination o 
this class of pupils can be aroused, 
long step has been taken toward thes 
development. 

(a) Have the “artist” of the 
sketch a tree on the blackboard with. 
pail fastened to it to catch the sap. — 

(b) Another child may pretend 
build a fire of nuts. (Explain that nuts: 
do not burn up fiercely like wood, but — 
burn slowly, making a warm s 
which is needed to harden the rubber.) — 
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(c) Now the waste paper basket may 
represent a pail of sap. 

(d) The pointer will serve as a pad- 
dle to dip into the sap. Allow some 
child to use this paddle to demonstrate 
how it must be quickly taken out of the 
pail and turned rapidly over the warm 
smoke until it hardens. 

(e) Pretend that each time this is 
done we notice that the ball grows larger 
and larger on the end of the paddle, 
then take a knife and cut this ball so 
that it may be taken off the paddle. (A 
real rubber ball will show how these big 
balls in the rubber camps may bounce 
and roll around the camp, if not taken 
care of.) 

(f) Next take the balls to a river- 
steamer and sail down to Para. Ask: 

“Is there anything in this room that 
you think came from the Amazon Val- 
ley?” (Rubber-heels on their shoes, 
erasers, elastic bands, etc.) 

“Have you ever seen a big rubber 
tree?” 

“Which is more important, rubber or 
maple sugar?” 

Usually by the time the class has 
studied about rubber, it will be interested 
to learn other things. 

Introduce countries of South America 
by means of things not taken up in de- 
tail previously. This makes the children 
feel that they are progressing, especially 
if they are occasionally told of lands in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, where the same 
products grow. 

Details of coffee, cocoa, indigo, and 
some medicinal plants, will not only in- 
terest, but will serve to show some con- 
nection between their own life and that 
of far-away lands; geography will not 
continue to be to their minds a list of 
countries, capitals, rivers, mountains and 
Oceans, but a study of endless variety 
and great interest. This is a result de- 


voutly to be hoped for, but the greatest 
value of this method of work will be 
a self-respect and faith in their ability 
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to do things as well as the more ad- 
vanced grades. 

The teacher should be alert and watch 
‘for flagging interest, varying the work 
from time to time. 

A list of one hundred places with 
which they should be familiar may be 
given. Ask: 

“Who remembers all these places? 
Let us write their location, and see who 
will have the greatest number!” Again: 

“Who can write the location of the 
greatest number of these places in fif- 
teen minutes?” 

Competitive map work on location of 


places and also of products is helpful. 


Occasionally allow a little time for 
the Alphabetical Geography game, which 
they always enjoy. At first a list of ten 
places beginning with “A”, then ten be- 
ginning with “B”, “C”’, “D”, etc., will 
be quite long enough. As the children 
develop, the lists will naturally grow 
longer, they will be able to concentrate 
their minds for a longer period, and 
often they will follow the teacher eager- 
ly, where at first they felt the way too 
hard. 


PROJECTS 


Another common ground of interest 
in classes of this type may be found in 
work usually designated as Projects. 

Any unit of work on which all mem- 
bers of the class are employed is called 
a project. 

Projects that often interest children 
are collecting postage stamps of differ- 
ent countries, making charts of the na- 
tive dress of different lands, or charts 
of pictures of things manufactured in 
our own state or country (which may 
be cut from magazines), or the collec- 
tion of coins of different nations; all of 
these things help in the general develop- 
ment of the child, and make him feel that 
he, himself, is having a share in some- 
thing that men of affairs have thought 
worth while. 
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The Federation Digest 


Due to the fact that two Federation Bulle- 
tins have been issued so recently and that the 
new Federation magazine will make its appear- 
ance in April, the Federation Digest has been 
omitted from the March Vorta Review. 





Deaf Boy Scout a Hero 


Jack Kellett, a fifteen-year-old deaf boy of 
Leeds, England, recently received from his 
Lord Mayor the thanks of the city for saving 
a child’s life. Jack, who is a member of a 
Boy Scout troop in Leeds, holds three certifi- 
cates for swimming. Seeing a small boy in 
danger of being drowned in the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal, he plunged into the water 
half dressed, brought the child to safety, and 
restored him by means of artificial respiration. 
Jack apparently has not been taught speech 
and lip-reading, as the account of the incident, 
in the Deaf Quarterly News, says that the 
mayor’s speech of presentation was interpreted 
by finger-spelling. 


“Belinda Sees Her Way” 


Under the above title, The High Road for 
December 8, 1929, published a story of a deaf- 
ened girl. It is an interesting, though not 
remarkable, bit of fiction, and one cannot 
help thinking that the author, Gladys Blake, 
must have first-hand knowledge of deafness, 
for the usefulness of lip-reading is brought 
out accurately and without exaggeration. 








Selling Our Cause to Salespeople 

The December number of The Bulletin of 
The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing contained an excellent article entitled, 
“Department Store Courtesy.” According to 
the article, some hard of hearing woman went 
to a New York department store and received 
what she considered scant courtesy; so she 
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s said, “to talk of many things: 
wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 
Lewis Carroll. 


entered a complaint. The matter was reported 
in the house organ of the big store, and care- 
ful directions were given to all salespeople to §. 
deal considerately and intelligently with hard — 
of hearing customers. ; 
The writer in The Bulletin, speaking for — 
hard of hearing customers, thought it just as — 
well for the person in front of the counter to 
show consideration equal to that of the clerk’s, 
It is a point well worth mentioning. There © 
is a special technique which all deafened 
shoppers should acquire. Questions should be 
framed so that brief answers will suffice. 
Hearing aids should be used when possible, 
The deafened should always remember that — 
contacts with hearing persons are opportunities 
for selling the cause for which they stand. 


Are You in Good Training? 


Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, writing in The 
Bulletin of The New York League (January 
tells the hard of hearing how to keep in good 
training. The article is too good to be com 
densed, so read it for yourself. You will not — 
only be informed, you will be entertained, as, 
for instance, when Dr. Rowell says: “The 
only thing a good many people give away is — 
their colds.” Those who were “born tired” — 
will also be delighted to see him using the — 
word “rest” in large black capitals. The ad- 
vice he gives is worth receiving. fe 


New Canadian School 


A school is to be opened in the near future 
for the deaf of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. It is to be built near the University, 
at Saskatoon, and Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, states that it 3 
be modern and up-to-date in all particulars, 
and will contain at least sixteen classrooms, 
besides vocational departments, auditorium, 
gymnasium, library, reading rooms, di 
rooms for pupils and staff, dormitories, 
a small separate hospital building. 
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Congratulations, Marion Matchitt! 


Miss Marion Matchitt, of Minneapolis, who 
has twice been a close contestant for the 
championship in Federation Lip-Reading Tour- 
naments, was the designer of an artistic 
poster which appeared on the cover of Hygeia, 
for February. 





A New Book for the Library 


Mr. Selwyn Oxley has presented the Volta 
Bureau Library with a copy of Kate White- 
head’s latest book, “For Prince Charlie.” Miss 
Whitehead will be remembered as the author 
of “The King’s Legacy.” Through her new 
book runs the story of a boy with defective 
speech, though he is not deaf. Miss White- 
head employs historical backgrounds as settings 
for her novels. 





Speech Clinics Meet Problems of 
Speech Habits 


Self-confidence, courage and contentment can 
never be the lot of the person with faulty 
habits of speech. In recent years the subject 
of defective speech has been carefully studied 
with the result that successful methods now 
make it unnecessary that any child should 
grow up with any but the best habits of speech. 

Marion L. Dannenberg describes in the Feb- 
tuary issue of Hygeia the work of a speech 
clinic at the University of Pennsylvania in 
which each child is studied as a separate prob- 
lem and treated individually. 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of 
speech defect, according to the speech specialist 
in this clinic. There is pseudolalia, or false 

h, which sounds like baby talk when the 

ild is small but is not outgrown. Intelligent 
correction should begin as soon as the trouble 
becomes evident. 

The second type is known scientifically as 
dyslalia, or speech hesitation, which includes 
Stuttering and stammering. Trained guidance 
will overcome these unfortunate defects, which 
are so often aggravated by wrong treatment. 
For instance, parents often become nervous or 
annoyed by a child’s stammering and com- 
mand him to stop. That makes the child more 
conscious of his defect and increases his ner- 
vousness, which in turn makes the stammering 
or stuttering worse. 

The average adult does not know how to 
show the child the proper movements for. cor- 
rect speech, but with excellent books and speech 
clinics available, parents may learn how to 
forestall defects or to correct them if they 
have already developed. 





A Letter from Tokyo, Japan Mission 
1, Meiji Gakuin, 
Shirokane, Shiba, Tokyo, Japan. 
Dear Friends: 
Somewhat apart from the rest of the great 


ity, in a country suburb of Tokyo, is an at- 


tractive Japanese-style building filled with 
happy-faced children. On the gate these words 
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are written in Japanese characters, “Japan 
Deaf-speech School”. It was the first school 
ever established in this country to teach deaf 
children according to the oral method. Only 
a few years old, it has, like a pioneer, blazed 
the way for an entirely different attitude to- 
ward those under-privileged children who can 
neither hear nor speak. 


To attend a commencement ceremony of this 
school, as I did recently, and to hear once- 
mute children join in singing hymns and kinder- 
garten songs, to see their response as they 
watch the lips of their teachers who speak to 
them as to ordinary children, to watch the un- 
restrained joy on their faces as they give them- 
selves to the rhythm and clap their hands 
while a stirring march is being played on the 
piano—all this is to realize that the day of 
miracles is not yet passed. In our Tokyo sta- 
tion, today, the deaf are made to hear and the 


‘dumb to speak, as of old in Galilee! 


Each year the miracle of financing the school 
is somehow accomplished. From the most un- 
expected sources comes the necessary money. 
The city of Tokyo, even, which extends recog- 
nition to the school, helps it with a small an- 
nual grant. In return for this, the school can- 
not refuse to receive children sent by the 
authorities, even though they cannot pay tuition. 

To continue to carry pupils who cannot pay 
for their tuition in a school which depends upon 
voluntary subscriptions to meet its yearly bud- 
get is not “good business.” To offer the op- 
portunity for an “abundant life” only to those 
who can pay for the privilege is even less 
Christ-like. So among the sixty-five pupils 
of the school for the Deaf there are some ten 
who are partially or entirely supported. Among 
those children are two little Korean lads who 
entered this past year. 


These boys present a new problem in race 
and inheritance. One is the son of a Christian 
employee in our Presbyterian hospital in Seoul 
and shows by his sweet face and affectionate, 
gentle ways the home atmosphere of love from 
which he came. The other little fellow, how- 
ever, is a wild bit of humanity, with nervous, 
restless ways and bright shrewd eyes. His 
“honorable name” is Yi Uyung Cheue, but the 
kind Australian women who found him in 
Chosen and supported him, fondly and appro- 
priately called him “Soot”. He was a miser- 
able mass of soot and ashes from the outdoor 
kitchens where, like a bruised animal with his 
diseased ears and his speechless lips, he was 
forced to find his night’s shelter. From Chosen 
he came to the school, and kind friends from 
Australia provide partial support for him. En 
route to the school he spent a few destructive 
hours in the Reischauer home, then pursued 
a cyclonic way through class-rooms and dormi- 
tory, breaking everything his nervous little 
hands would touch. Today, after five months 
it is a joy to see him sit straight in his chair, 
walk quietly across the school-room, and try 
to read the songs which all the other children 
are trying to sing. 

Unable to hear or to speak a word, these 
two children from another country cling to 
each other with a pathetic loyalty. .And, con- 
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scious of some difference between their foreign 
teachers and their surroundings, as well as 
between themselves and the rest of their school- 
mates, they have elected Mrs. Reischauer and 
Miss Kramer to take the place of the mothers 
they do not have. Whenever their two “Ameri- 
can mothers” visit the school they are sure to 
find little arms thrown around them at some 
time during the day and little bodies pressed 
against them for that protecting affection each 
child requires. And, at commencement last 
month, “Soot,” before sampling his own treat 
brought it over and offered to share it with 
Mrs. Reischauer! 
Yours sincerely, 


Wuuts C. Lamnorrt. 





Substitutes 


A much thumbed contribution to the “Leader” . 


was deposited into the basket set aside for the 
work of the pupils, and a boyish figure hastily 
departed down the hall in search of refresh- 
ment. An observer followed the small form 
with speculative eyes. “Not bad for a wooden 
leg,” he remarked; and then it became apparent 
that the world-be-contributor was walking with 
a limp. 

“What can I do for you, Madame?” asked 
a famous surgeon, as a mother entered his 
office leading a child by the hand. 

“My boy can’t talk right, doctor,” answered 
the mother. “Can you do anything for him?” 

The busy surgeon looked for a moment into 
the mouth of the child. “Cleft palate,” he 
murmured; and then to the mother, he said, 
“We can put a silver plate into his mouth. He 
may never speak perfectly, but it will help 
his speech a great deal.” 

A successful high school teacher found to 
her consternation that she was losing her hear- 
ing. She tried specialist after specialist, but 
her hearing grew steadily worse. Then she 
began to study lip reading. Not satisfied with 
the methods taught in this country, she went 
to Germany where she learned a new method. 
This method, she has successfully taught for 
many years; and in rendering this service to 
others, she has become an almost perfect lip 
reader herself. 

Recently, a young deaf woman on being 
asked why she had failed of appointment to 
a much coveted position, replied, “There were 
several applicants for the job, all better lip 
readers than I. The last year in college, I 
dropped my lip reading, and so somebody else 
got the place I wanted.” 

Wooden legs, silver plates, lip reading— 
these are substitutes. . Wooden legs can be 
used for walking, with a limp, it is true, but 
that is better than not walking at all. Silver 
plates can be of assistance in speaking, not 
perfectly, it may be, but that is better than 
not to be able to make one’s self understood. 

Lip reading can be substituted for hearing, 
but only after faithful application and con- 
scientious practice. Let us learn, then. to prac- 
tice lip reading at all times, in all places; in 
the subway, on the playground, in the class 
room, at the theatre, in our homes. Let us 
be silent, that we may watch others speaking; 
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for it is only by persistent and long continued 
effort that we can become successful lip readers, 
The time is not far distant when some of us 
will find it necessary to go out in search of 
employment. When this time comes, those of 
us who have become masters of the art of lip — 
reading, will be better equipped to compete — 
with the hearing in the search for the means 
of earning a livelihood. There is no time to 
lose. Let us set ourselves the task of opening 
this window out of our silence into the world 
of our hearing brothers where we must live 
and work. 

—The Lexington Leader. 


“What Say” Club 

A new club, under the direction of Miss 
Frances R. Foster, has been organized for the 
purpose of practicing speech reading. It is 
called the “What Say” Club of the Taunton 
High School. A pupil of the High School who 
has any loss of hearing is eligible for member- 
ship. Louise Whipple of the sophomore class 
has been elected President-Secretary. The Club 
meets every Thursday evening at seven o’clock 
in room 105 for an hour’s practice —Taunton 
High School News. 


A Good Showing 


Last summer, thirty of the boys in the Ad- 
vanced Department earned $4,680, which is an 
average of $156 for each of the boys. The 
highest amount earned by anyone of these boys 
was $342 and the lowest amount $40. We think 
this is a very creditable showing at a time when 
many people are looking about for jobs. Those 
boys who did not earn last summer are sur- 
prised at what can be done, and are looking 
forward to earning money next summer. 

—Mt. Airy World. 


Educators Lend an Ear to the Hard 
of Hearing 


The Tenth Annual Educational Conference 
will be held at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 3, 4 and 5, 1930. At 
this conference there will be assembled five 
thousand or more educators from all parts 
of the country. Those attending the Special 
Education Section will learn of the needs of 
hard of hearing children in the public 
schools. Papers on this subject will be pre- 
sented by Mary V. Davis and Dudley T._ 
Fisher, both active members of the Colum- 
bus League. Last year this Section was 
addressed by Miss Olive Whildin and Dr. 
Edmund P. Fowler. Apparently this feature 
is to have a permanent place on the Con- 
ference programs. 














Mrs. Annie Charlotte Dalton of Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, (whom Mr. Calkins described — 
in an article in the Review “as the poet laureate — 
of the deafened world”) has another book im 
the Press entitled “The Aaber Riders.” It is 
being published by the Ryerson Press, Toron 
as a special limited autographed edition of : 
copies. Mrs. Dalton has had a very long ill- 
ness but is now convalescent. 
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The first bird of spring 
Essayed for to sing; 
But ere he had uttered a note, 
He fell from the limb, 
A dead bird was him— 
The music had friz in his throat. 
—Anon. 





The Sympathetic Judge—The distracted 
woman had sought out the judge to make a 
final plea, 

“Oh, judge,” she cried, distractedly, “must 
my husband die on-the gallows?” 

“Of course not, of course not,” said the 
tender-hearted judge. “All we do is put a 
rope around his neck and shove him off. From 
— on, it is entirely up to him.”—The Rice 

ze, 





The Tactful Lecturer—The traveling sec- 
retary of a famous organization is noted for 
her tact and this makes the following story 
seem plausible. It appears that she had been 
giving talks before the leagues in New York 
and Boston, and was making a final address 
at Philadelphia before returning home. “I am 
indeed pleased to be with you this evening,’ 
she began. “Week before last I had the 
pleasure of addressing the literati of Boston. 
Last week I lectured before the profligati of 
New York; and now I am glad to be among 
the sarcophagi at Philadelphia.” 





Just Uncertain—The colored man, passing 
through the market, saw a turtle for the first 
time and surveyed it with great interest. The 
creature’s head was withdrawn, but as _ the 
investigator fumbled about the shell it shot 
forward and nipped his finger. With a howl 
of pain the colored man stuck his finger in 
his mouth and began to suck it. 

“What's the matter?” asked the owner of 
the stand, with a grin. 

“Nothin’ a- -tall, jes’ nothin’ a-tall,” said the 
colored man, thickly. “Ah was only wonderin’ 
whether Ah’d been bit or stung.” 





Something Wrong—Little Mary Elizabeth 
had been to school for the first time. 

“Well, darling, and what did you learn?” 
asked Mother on Elizabeth’s return. 

“Nothing,” sighed Mary Elizabeth, hopeless- 
ly. “I’ve got to go back again tomorrow.” 
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Then—and Now 


“My dear,” the caveman proudly said, 
“I’ve killed a bear or two; 

A mammoth and an elephant, 
And brought them home to you.” 


“Darling,” the young man of today, 
Remarks with prideful smile, 

“Guess what I’ve got! Two first row seats, 
Just off the center aisle!” 


Not Asking the Impossible—They were 
talking over the future and he said, “I sup- 
pose you hold that a man should never deceive 
his wife?” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t go as far as that,” 
said Ann. “How would it be possible for the 
average man to get a wife if he didn’t deceive 
her?” 








And Some months Later—“You nev-ver 
seem to take any interest in anything I do,” 
sobbed the bride. 

“Don’t be unreasonable, my dear,” re- 
monstrated her husband. “I remained awake 
all last night thinking of the cake you baked 
yesterday.”—Stray Stories. 





Bill (handing Sam a nickel)—“Have you 
seen the new nickel with Lindbergh on it?” 

Sam (looking at the coin)—“I don’t see 
Lindy on here.” 

Bill: “Well, I guess he must have hopped 
off.”—Journal of Education. 


Just Fisher 


There was a young fellow called Fisher, 
Who went fishing for fish in a fissure; 
The fish, with a grin, 
Went and pulled Fisher in— 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for Fisher! 
—Unknown. 


Deafness Is A Burden—to Our Friends 
Sometimes—“I had been visiting a dear 
friend of mine who is extremely deaf,” writes 
Miss G. S. “I had stayed about an hour, 
during which time I had shouted bits of news 
into her ear. When I left I boarded the street 
car, handed the conductor my fare and much 
to the amusement of the occupants shouted 
at the top of my lungs: ‘LET ME HAVE A 
TRANSFER, PLEASE’!” 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


which may be obtained from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


1601 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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EARS AND THE MAN 


By Annetta W. Peck, EsteLtte E. SamMuELsSoN, ANN LEHMAN 


A book for any person who in any way comes in contact with those who 
are deafened. 


“The avowed purpose of this little book is to increase, and at the same time strengthen, 
a helpful interchange of work between the otologists, the educators, and the various forms of 
social service for the deafened. The authors of this book have to a large degree blazed the 
trail which is destined to become a highway of happiness for ani afflicted section of humanity. 
While the work is addressed primarily to the otologist it will become of great value and 
interest and information to social workers, deafened or otherwise, to general physicians, to 
boards of education and educators, and to all deafened people who are making the effort to 
rise above the obvious limitations of their handicap.” 


Titles of a few of the eleven interesting chapters in the book 


Deafness Realized: What Next?—Ears and the Mind—Ears and the Job—Ears and Play— 
Ears and Education—Social Work for the Deafened—Lives Rebuilded. 


The price is only $2.00 plus 10c postage 





LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED CHILD 


' 
By Acnes STOWELL, EsTte_teE E. SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Chapter I, of Part I, entitled The Deafened Child Problem, contains four 
sections: Recognition of a Hearing Impairment—Prevention of Deafness—V oca- 
tional Direction—Speech and Voice Defects. 


Methods of Teaching, which is the title of Chapter II, contains six parts: 


General Suggestions—Teaching Informal Lessons—Story Telling—Lip-Reading 
Games—Homophenous Words—Teaching the Basic Movements. 


Part II consists of methods of teaching how to read the various movements — 
used in speaking. These movements are arranged in practically the same order 
in which the sounds represented by them diminish in auditory intensity. 


Teachers of adult foreigners who are deafened will find the lessons suitable 
for their pupils. 


Price $1.25 plus 10c postage 
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